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Off  to  a  flying  start 


w  E’VE  all  returned  from  an 

interesting,  informative  convention.  Added  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  about  canning  which  each  of  us  has,  the  ideas  and 
methods  picked  up  from  other  successful  canners  have 
contributed  a  new  outlook  on  this  rapidly  developing  in¬ 
dustry  of  ours,  a 

IN  OW  for  1930.  We're  off  to  a  flying  start  for  a 
truly  record  year.  Put  into  practice,  what  all  of  us  saw 
and  heard  and  learned  can  have  but  one  result — even 
better  quality  in  the  can,  bigger  sales,  greater  prosperity 
than  ever  in  the  past. 

for  our  part  Canco  looks  forward  to  the  pri- 
•  vilege  of  again  serving  its  old  friends,  of  winning  new  ones 

—of  giving  even  greater  helpfulness  to  aid  in  making  the 
new  year  a  successful  year  for  every  canner. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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Our  Latels 
tKe  HviKest  «Sf  aivdard 


t  i  sti^ylRer  i  t  jbr  0on^ercial  \&1  ue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

<5tecKer  LitKo^reiphic  <2>. 

RocKester,  N.'VT 
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AVARS 

Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


- ■  . .  M  PACKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  -  ^ 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  GLASS  AND  TIN 


RUSHVILLE.N.Y.  J^y  13>  1928 

Ayara  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Friend  Ayara: 

Juat  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  the  new  Combination 
#1  and  #2  Pea  Filler  pvirchased  from  you  at  Chicago  ia  100'^ 
perfect  and  really  find  it  a  pleasure  to  uae  thia  machine. 

We  have  not  had  the  slightest  trouble  either  with  #1  or  #2s 
and  find  the  NO  CAN  NO  PEA  arrangement  to  be  very  satisfactory. 


AEP:ES 


Very  truly  yours, 

WINTERS  &  POWELL  CANNING  CO.  INC. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 

Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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COLOR.  PRINTING  -  H EADQli ARXERS 


Proper  packaging  is  among 
the  mo^  vital  of  merchandising 
problems.  “U.S.”  Salesmen  are  experts 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  labels. 

“U.  S.**  Labels  speed  up  produ<5lion  because 
they  work  right  on  automatic  labelers. 

Let  us  be  your  label  counsellors. 


The  Uniled  Sl-ales  Prinlinq  &  Lilhoqraph  Co.  . 

^  CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

^  55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St.  ^ 


^  tfc'P  ^ 

'<'5 ' 


Landreth  G2urden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1929  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 45th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
145  years  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL.  PENNSYLVANIA 
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QUALITY 

TINPLATES 


OR. 


s 


A.TI  SFA.C  T  loisr 


Al? 


INSIST  TJPON  HAVING  THE 


BRAND 


A2>  IyIA3SrUEA.CTLrKSE>  BY 

TBEMEUNGRimTHCO 


l^MONe -cardiciv  >  514 
ceslim  -  o^xcajoiRi* 


CARDIFF 

ENGLAND 


—  COOB»  — 
BETTrUEVS 
B-c.- ST**  eomon 
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1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  March  IS,  192ft 
(REEVES  Transiiiissioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradert 
Green  Bean  Cleanert 
Conveyora 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  r'  d  1/ 

Green  Fea  Vtnera 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Trucka  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 

Oeden,  Utah  Hamilton,  Ontario 


See  The  New  Monitor 

Tomato  Washer  and  -Scalder  at  Chicago. 

It  has  many  advantages,  including  good  capacity,  and  its 
cost  per  bushel  of  capacity  is  remarkably  low. 

It  will  be  at  our  Exhibit  at  the  National  Show.  Call 
in.  We  have  a  place  to  safely  leave  your  coat. 

Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLY 
in  RETORTS— A^o  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 
Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


Livingston's  TRUE  BLUE 

Tomato 

Seeds 

Can’t  be  beat  for  quality.  Are  grown  for  seed 
purposes  only — are  not  a  by-product.  We  are 
selling  seed,  of  our  own  growing,  of  high  ger¬ 
mination,  Marglobe  and  Norton,  wilt  resistant, 
Livingston’s  Stone,  Paragon,  Favorite,  Greater 
Baltimore  and  many  other  varieties,  for  pre¬ 
sent  orders,  at  lower  prices  than  for  many 
years.  It  will  pay  to  write  us  stating  quantity 
needed  before  buying  elsewhere.  Pages  61 
to  65,  in  our  1930  Seed  Annual  describe  all  of 
above  and  many  other  sorts.  Illustrates  a 
number,  of  leading  varieties.  It’s  yours  for 
the  asking. 

Please  mention  The  Canning  Trade  when  writing. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co. 

Famous  for  Tomatoes  since  1870 

32-36  E.  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


For  quicker, 
better  can 
cleaning 


IF  you  are  having  difficulty  in  removing  slop  and 
stains  from  cans  after  filling,  try  washing  the 
cans  in  an  Oakite  solution. 

You  will  find  that- the  vigorous,  emulsifying  action 
of  this  energetic  cleaning  material  washes  away  all 
stickiness  and  dirt,  without  spangling  tin,  without 
leaving  a  film.  Send  for  booklet  telling  how  Oakite 
materials  and  methods  effect  economies  on  this  and 
every  other  cannery  cleaning  job.  A  postal  to  us 
will  bring  it.  No  obligation. 

Oakite  Service  Men,  cleaning  specialists,  are  located  in  the 
leading  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Manufactured  only  by 

OAKITE  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  18  F  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

OAKITE 

Jndustnal  QeaningMcieriaksmdMelhods 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE  CO. 

INC. 


1404-1410 


THAMES  STREET  | 
BALTIMORE  .  MO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

GEO.W.  ZASTROW 


This  is  one  of  the  big  advan¬ 
tages  to  you  in  the  H  &  D 
organization  with  its  nine  box  making  plants 
in  the  canning  belt.  One  of  these  plants  is 
near  you,  ready  to  furnish  prompt  and  complete 
service  on  your  requirements  in  corrugated  fibre 
shipping  boxes. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  &  DAUCH  x^SHIPPING  BOXES 


A 

National 

Service 

Localized 
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HUSKER 


Built  and  guaranteed  by 
Fay  &  Scott 


Quality  Has  No  Substitute** 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


%  Field  Hemper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 

The  1930  TOWNSEND  will 

embody  some  radical,  patented 
improvements  which  you  can 
get  in  no  other  machine. 

Orders  entered  now  will  take 
the  maximum  discount  of  10% 
and  will  not  be  shipped  before 
March  1st. 

Write  NOW  for  our  catalog  and 


“Your  bean  cuttins  Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

trouble*  will  be  over  _  m.i 

when  you  inatall  a  TOWNSEND”  Rome,  N.  I  . 

{SuecmtBort  to  Z.  P,  Townatnd,  tha  original  patontam) 
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F.  H.  UNGSENKAMP  CO. 

will  welcome  you 
at  Booth  No.  129 
National  Canners  Convention 
Machinery  Hall 
Chicago 

We  Shall  Display 
COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

All  Types 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 
KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

Special  C.M.C. 

{Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 
Silvery  Coating 


The  Morral  Com  Husking  Machine 

Either  Single  or  Double 

The  Fastest  of  All  Combined  Butting 
And  Husking  Machines. 

Guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operated  at  a  speed  of 
1 80  ears  per  minute. 

The  half  tone  cut  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  the 
corn  delivery  at  the  front  end  or  the  feed  end  of  the  husker. 
We  also  build  this  husker  with  conveyor  to  deliver  the  corn 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  husker,  so  the  Morral  Husker 
can  be  operated  with  the  feeding  and  conveying  system 
used  in  any  canning  factory  without  changing  the  system. 

The  Morral  Double  Husker  does  not  require  very  much 
floor  space  and  can  be  operated  in  the  space  required  for 
other  double  buskers. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for  prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manufacturers 
Com  Huskingf  Machines 
Corn  Catting'  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Corn 
Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 
Ijahelinsr  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BBOWN  BOGGS  FOUBBBY  & 
MACHIBB  CO.,  Iitd. 
ECamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Agrents  for  Canada 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Writt  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


) 

CONTINENTAL 

CAN  S 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  ovly  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  .  .  _  _  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 

Vol.  52 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 


THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  20,  1930 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The"  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
Avill  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 

No.  23 


ABSENT — Pat,  who  was  writing  to  his  friend  but 
/\^was  not  sure  about  the  address,  said:  “If  you  don’t 
get  this,  let  me  know.”  If  we  listen  to  those  who 
will  attend  the  big  Chicago  Convention  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  all  the  industry  and  his  wife  will  be  in  Chi¬ 
cago  the  w'eek  that  this  issue  is  dated.  The  prediction 
is  that  there  will  be  a  tremendous  crowd  there,  and 
there  probably  will  be.  It  speaks  well  for  the  industry 
that  this  should  be  so.  Just  what  proportion  of  canners 
to  the  whole  there  may  be  would  be  interesting  to 
know,  but  it  is  a  good  guess  that  it  will  come  up  to  the 
average  of  such  conventions,  from  20  to  33  per  cent  of 
canners  and  actual  food  producers.  Some  will  resent 
this  and  say  that  the  proportions  will  be  larger.  But 
figure  this  out  for  a  moment:  If  there  are  7,000  people 
present  at  the  Convention,  as  were  last  year,  that  would 
mean  1,400  to  2,300  actual  canners,  preservers,  etc. 
There  mav  be  the  first  figure,  but  there  will  not  be  the 
latter  figure.  And  so  we  will  eat  our  own  words,  and 
say  that  there  will  be  aplenty  of  canners  home  to  read 
while  the  Convention  is  on  in  the  far-away  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

It  will  be  a  great  Convention,  and  highly  profitable 
to  the  man  w'ho  takes  full  advantage  of  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  there,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  highly  enjoyable  for 
everyone. 

But  for  you  who  stay  at  home  we  would  say  that  you 
w'ill  get  the  whole  story,  so  far  as  we  can  reproduce  it, 
of  what  takes  place,  in  our  Convention  Issue  of  Febru¬ 
ary  17th.  You  will  be  given  the  full  report  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  of  the  amusements  and  the  happenings,  and  the 
up  and  alive  supply  firms  will  display  to  you  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  their  exhibits  through  their  advertisements. 
For  these  advertisements  are  regular  weekly  exhibits 
of  what  they  have  to  offer  you  in  the  way  of  machinery 
and  supplies,  and  that  is  why  you  should  read  them 
carefully  and  regularly,  as  you  read  other  matters  in 
your  paper.  And  you  do,  of  course,,  because  the  pro¬ 
gressiveness  that  makes  you  read  causes  you  to  buy  the 
best  that  is  offered  also.  Good  readers  are  always  good 
customers,  and  vice  versa. 

When  a  man  begins  to  read  and  to  seek  to  broaden 
his  understanding  of  his  business  he  becomes  a  better 
business  man,  finds  more  interest  in  his  business  and 
soon  begins  to  show  among  the  leaders  in  his  class. 


Look  at  it  another  way:  the  greatest  drawback  in  the 
canning  industry  is  the  man  who  “doesn’t  have  to 
read,”  w’ho  thinks  he  know's  all  that  is  to  be  known,  and 
invariably  falls  a  victim  to  the  first  sharper  that  comes 
along.  They  are  the  canners  who  pack  the  poor  goods, 
because  they  know  no  better,  and  break  the  market, 
for  the  same  reason,  because  they  know  no  better.  As 
a  reader  you  deserve  this  credit. 

Governmental  stupidity— we  have  about 

arrived  at  that  position  where  we  consider  poli¬ 
ticians  and  bankers  as  about  the  most  stupid  in 
existence  where  business  acumen  or  judgment  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Neither  of  them  know  anything  about  busi¬ 
ness,  and  yet  both  of  them  invariably  try  to  direct  busi¬ 
ness.  And  just  at  present  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
Congress  and  the  bankers  making  moves  that  will 
wreck  all  business  if  they  succeed  in  their  intentions. 

The  instances  are  so  numerous  that  one  hardly  knows 
where  to  begin.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  rapidly 
losing  its  glamour,  and  it  will  continuously  appear  more 
drab  as  the  government  gets  its  hand  more  and  more 
into  its  direction.  The  suggestion  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  engage  in  a  huge  construction  program  to  take  up 
the  slack  in  labor  at  first  glance  seemed  fine,  but  leading 
economists  now  warn  that  if  there  is  trouble  in  business 
it  is  because  there  is  no  longer  a  surplus  of  capital  avail¬ 
able,  and  they  go  on  to  show  that  real  assistance 
to  business  men,  and,  therefore,  to  labor  and  employ¬ 
ment,  would  have  been  for  the  Government  to  have  re¬ 
leased  additional  capital,  not  to  tie  more  of  it  up  in 
Government  building.  The  mistake  Government  always 
makes  is  to  get  into  business. 

The  prohibition  farce  is  simply  and  wholly  political, 
and  another  name  for  the  old  pork  barrel,  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  jobs  for  henchmen,  to  let  more  get  their  heads 
into  the  Government  trough ;  and  so  we  wdll  see  more 
laws  and  more  jobs,  ad  infinitum,  or  at  least  until  a 
long-suffering,  over-patient  public  grows  tired  of  the 
pretense  and  the  expense.  The  rabid  dry  and  the  rabid 
wet  are  both  used  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  to  keep  the  game  going  at  an  ever-increasing 
cost  in  money  and  lives. 

This  industry  is  even  now  feeling  the  effect  of  the 
Farm  Relief  movement,  and  will  continue  to  feel  it,  in  a 
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steadily  increasing  manner,  to  the  detriment  and  dis¬ 
ruption,  if  not  actually  the  destruction,  of  the  canning 
industry.  Through  this  thoroughly  Socialistic  or 
wholly  Soviet  movement  the  Government  goes  bodily 
into  the  business  of  growing  crops  and  canning  them. 
It  does  this  by  means  of  its  loans  to  the  co-operatives 
and  to  co-operatives  only.  The  individuals  are  tied  up 
in  the  co-operatives,  and  the  co-operatives  are  tied  up 
in  the  Government  until  the  loans  are  repaid,  and  be¬ 
cause  there  is  more  money  in  allowing  the  Government 
to  carry  the  burden  than  in  personal  financing,  it  may 
be  put  down  as  definite  that  the  loans  will  never  be  re¬ 
paid.  For  so  long  as  the  Government  has  interest  in 
the  business  that  business  must  prosper,  even  if  the 
Government  has  to  provide  the  profits.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  stand  competition  that  may  threaten  the 
loss  of  its  loans,  and  competitors  may  expect  to  be  ruth¬ 
lessly  handled.  In  Russia  they  send  out  firing  squads 
and  shoot  down  such  competitors. 

As  an  example  look  at  the  Michigan  fruit  situation. 
This  week  we  publish  a  polite  letter  of  objection  to  the 
unfair  and  unkind  things  that  have  been  said  about  the 
canners  as  a  whole  in  that  state  in  the  attempt  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  organizing  of  all  fruit  growers  into  one  big 
body,  financed  by  the  Government.  You  will  recall  this 
plan  published  in  these  pages  some  time  ago,  in  which 
about  20  canneries  were  to  be  bought  up  and  run  by  the 
co-operative  fruit  growers.  The  loan  has  been  author¬ 
ized  for  this  co-operative,  whose  product  is  to  be  mainly 
red  sour  cherries,  but  other  fruit  also.  And  here  is  a 
sample  of  the  sort  of  propaganda  they  are  using.  This 
comes  from  the  Ludington  (Mich.)  News  of  December 
13th,  and  was  written  by  Claude  W.  Campbell. 

“SEES  FARMERS’  SALES  AGENCY  AID  GROWER, 

HELP  CONSUMER;  HAWLEY  ANSWERS  CANNERS 
(By  Claude  W.  Campbell) 

That  the  great  mass  of  ultimate  consumers  and  growers 
of  Michigan  fruit  will  be  brought  one  step  closer  together 
and  will  benefit  mutually  by  the  establishment  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  marketing  agency  being  set  up  by  the  co-operative  units 
of  the  Michigan  fruit  growers  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  is  the  answer  of  Louis  A.  Hawley  to  charges 
made  that  the  canners  are  to  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hawley  said  he  could  see  the  canners’  viewpoint  and 
appreciated  the  enterprise  they  have  shown  in  building  mar¬ 
kets  for  fruit,  but  he  could  not  help  but  think  of  numerous 
instances  where  the  canners  have  organized  and  squeezed 
the  grower  to  the  point  where  he  was  on  the  verge  of  letting 
his  fruit  rot  on  the  trees  rather  than  bother  to  pick  it  for 
the  amount  of  money  he  could  get  out  of  it. 

“As  an  example  of  this,”  continued  Mr.  Hawley,  “I  am 
informed  by  a  grower  near  Traverse  City  that  the  canners 
set  a  price  of  65  cents  a  bushel  for  apples  and  raised  the 
specifications  on  the  grades  of  fruit  to  a  point  heretofore 
unknown.  For  the  same  grade  of  fruit  our  growers  received 
$1.30,  just  twice  the  price  of  the  fellows  up  there  who  had 
to  take  whatever  the  canners  were  willing  to  offer  them. 

“It  should  be  understood  there  is  no  personal  feeling  in 
this  move  to  acquire  outlets  for  our  fruit,  and  again  we  re¬ 
peat  we  do  not  wish  to  disrupt  the  canning  industi'y,  but  it  is 
our  impression  we  have  just  as  much  right  to  organize  on  a 
business  basis  as  the  canners  enjoy.  It  should  be  noted  that 
many  canners  are  co-operating  with  us  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Mr.  Hawley  explained  the  practice  of  holding  up  the  grow¬ 
ers  by  setting  an  unfair  price  on  his  fruit  by  the  canners, 
such  as  the  case  related  by  the  Traverse  man,  was  not  uni¬ 
versal,  but  it  was  general  enough  to  have  caused  the  men  on 
the  Farm  Board,  who  had  given  the  question  close  study 
from  every  angle,  to  feel  it  would  accomplish  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons  to  help  the  growers 
adopt  present  day  methods  of  business,  which  means,  first 
of  all,  organization. 

“It  should  not  be  forgotten,”  said  Mr.  Hawley,  “that  all 
the  canneries  which  are  taken  over  by  the  growers  will  be 
paid  for  at  a  price  set  by  an  appraisal  committee  composed 
of  men  from  the  Farm  Board,  the  canning  industry  and  the 


growers.  This  committee  will  set  what  it  believes  to  be  a 
fair  price  on  the  plants.” 

President  Hartman,  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  answers  this  in  a  very  polite,  dispassionate 
manner  in  his  letter  to  the  Farm  Board.  He  might  as 
easily  have  explained  that  in  these  days  of  modern 
transportation  no  apple  grower  would  sell  his  product  at 
65c  when  he  could  haul  it  a  few  miles  and  get  $1.30. 
But  such  explanations  are  useless. 

The  crime  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  get  back  many  years,  the  remaining  64 
canners  in  Michigan  put  to  all  sorts  of  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  get  supplies  to  keep  running,  and  in  the  end 
the  co-operatives  will  prove  the  dismal  failure  they 
have  always  proved,  and  will  ever  prove.  Co-operatives 
of  this  sort  have  less  chance  to  succeed,  even  with  the 
Government  backing,  than  any  co-operative  cannery 
ever  attempted,  and  this  industry  knows  their  history. 
Let  the  Farm  Board  go  to  California  and  get  the  inside 
history  of  the  co-operatives  in  any  number  of  lines  in 
that  state,  and  it  may  save  the  nation  a  tremendous 
waste  of  good  money.  But  that  would  not  be  politics 
nor  banking. 

Business,  if  left  to  itself,  is  in  splendid  condition,  and 
will  pull  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  But  the  clouds 
down  in  Washington  are  ominous  with  real  trouble  for 
all  business. 

CAN  COMPANY  APPEALS  THE  DECISION 

OTICE  of  an  appeal  of  a  recent  Federal  court 
verdict  which  granted  the  Ladoga  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  total  damages  of  $115,000,  was  filed  before 
Judge  Robert  C.  Baltzell  yesterday  by  the  American 
Can  Company. 

Judge  Baltzell  set  the  appeal  bond  at  $125,000,  which 
will  stand  until  the  case  is  considered  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Chicago. 

The  Ladoga  company  had  asked  damages  of  $160,- 
000,  charging  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  $30,000.  This  was  raised  to 
$90,000  through  a  section  of  the  Clayton  act  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  triple  damages  and  $15,000  was  allowed  yes¬ 
terday  by  Judge  Baltzell  for  attorney  fees. 

The  petition  for  attorney  fees  asked  for  $74,700, 
pointing  out  that  the  firms  of  Matson,  .Carter,  Ross  & 
McCord,  and  Bachelder  &  Bachelder  had  worked  on 
the  case  since  1926.  The  case  involved  much  pioneer 
legal  work,  it  was  said. 

In  the  event  the  lower  court’s  decision  is  upheld  it 
would  entail  the  possible  collection  of  several  millions 
of  dollars  by  small  canning  companies  who  buy  their 
cans  from  the  American  Can  Company.  There  are  at 
present  six  additional  similar  cases,  charging  restraint 
of  trade  through  discriminatory  price  rates,  pending  in 
Federal  court  here.  They  ask  for  a  total  of  $1,135,000 
damages,  which  under  the  punitive  clause,  might  be 
raised  to  triple  that  amount. 

MR.  BUSCHMAN  PRESIDENT  METAL  PACKAGE 
CORPORATION 

N  announcing  the  exhibit  of  the  Metal  Package  Cor¬ 
poration,  at  the  big  show  in  Chicago,  in  last  week’s 
Program  issue,  we  stated:  “C.  A.  Bruns,  President, 
would  be  present  at  the  booth.”  This  is  a  mistake  we 
wish  to  correct. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Buschman  is  President,  and  will  be  at  the 
booth,  together  with  S.  Carle  Cooling,  William  (Bill) 
Rightor,  C.  (Pop)  R.  Lowree  and  other  well-known  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  this  popular  can  supply  firm. 
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Berlin  Chapman 

Corn  Silker 
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Berlin  Self  Cleaning  Corn  Silker 

Berlin  Chapman  new  Self-Cleaning  Corn  Silker  cleans  the  silking  wires 
every  two  minutes  by  the  means  of  water  spray,  and  gives  you  a  perfect 
silking  device  as  well  as  a  sanitary  silking  device.  This  new  principle 
of  water  spraying  the  silking  tines  automatically  eliminates  one  of  the 
worst  troubles  in  canning  corn,  that  is  it  removes  practically  all  the  silk. 

Our  engineers  can  solve  your  engineering  problems  in  a  corn  cannery. 
Berlin  Chapman  equipment  will  completely  equip  a  corn  plant.  There 
is  a  Berlin  Chapman  machine  for  every  operation. 


BERUN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  wu. 

PERilNrHAPMAM 

'Dcanning\# 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unit  or  Ji  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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Faith 

By  Gordon  H.  Kellogg,  President 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

An  address  before  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  at  Philadelphia. 


The  best  can  of  corn  I  ever  tasted  was  packed  in 
Maryland.  The  sickliest,  sloppiest,  most  unappe¬ 
tizing  can  of  tomatoes  that  I  ever  saw  was  pur¬ 
chased  last  month  in  a  grocery  store  in  New  York  city 
under  the  brand  of  a  big,  high-class  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  grocer,  who  takes  pride  in  his  label  (and  certainly 
did  not  know  that  such  tomatoes  were  masquerading 
under  it.)  This  can  of  tomatoes  was  also  packed  in 
Maryland. 


GORDON  H.  KELLOGG.  ]',es.idiut 

Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 

Between  these  tw'o  extremes  can  be  classified  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  quarter  cans  of  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes 
packed  in  1929. 

There  were  283  people  in  the  United  States  who  paid 
Federal  income  taxes  on  a  million  dollars  or  more  in 
1927,  which  was  the  last  year  such  information  w'as 
published.  Needless  to  say,  there  are  comparatively 
few  people  in  America  today  who  are  homeless  and 
starving  without  sufficient  money  to  buy  more  than  a 
crust  of  bread  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  Between  the  man  with 
the  million-dollar  income  and  the  beggar  without  a  sou 
are  the  potential  canned  food  eaters  of  the  United 
States,  a  hundred  and  twenty  million  of  them,  more  or 
less. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago  something  or  some¬ 
one  pulled  the  plug  in  Wall  Street.  That  memorable 
Tuesday  most  of  us,  if  we  had  the  cash,  wouldn’t  have 
bought  the  stock  of  even  United  States  Steel  at  half 
the  price  of  its  highest  1929  quotation.  Confidence  was 
shattered.  For  weeks  afterward,  and  even  now,  people 
are  asking,  “What  about  business  ?”  The  canning  busi¬ 
ness  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  haz¬ 


ardous  of  all  business  enterprises.  It  is  a  compound 
gamble  of  weather,  crop  speculation,  overproduction 
and  under  consumption,  and  yet  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  canned  food  industry,  and  the  food  industry  in 
general,  will  suffer  less  from  the  headaches  and  heart¬ 
aches  of  Wall  Street,  or  from  a  real  business  depression, 
than  any  other  line  of  business. 

The  canner  is  notably  an  optimist,  but  we  do  not 
need  optimism  today  so  much  as  we  need  faith.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  optimism  and  faith.  The 
first  runs  blithely,  gayly  on,  hoping  and  trusting  that 
all  will  be  well  in  the  end.  The  second  is  a  firm,  fixed 
belief  that  may  be  a  little  blind  and  may  halt  and 
stumble,  but,  being  conscious  of  its  weakness,  strives 
and  works  the  harder  toward  the  goal. 

Of  course,  faith  sounds  like  a  text  for  a  sermon,  a 
good  thing  for  Sunday,  not  much  good  for  the  rest  of 
the  week,  unless  it  is  used  as  the  subject  for  a  Rotary 
Club  luncheon  talk,  and  of  very  little  value  in  helloing 
to  dispose  of  a  surplus  of  No.  2  tomatoes  at  95c  or  $1.00 
per  dozen.  May  be  so,  but  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  abstract  things  of  life,  like 
faith,  loyalty,  enthusiasm,  courage,  persistence  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  that  really  count  and  produce  accomplishments 
in  far  greater  degree  than  the  concrete  facts  we  ordi¬ 
narily  think  are  so  imix>rtant. 

I  sat  in  the  Yale  Bowl  a  few  weeks  ago  and  saw  the 
Army  run  up  13  points  and  what  looked  like  certain 
victory  in  the  first  half  against  what  was  thought  to  be 
a  great  Yale  team.  Chris  Cagle  plunged  and  sliced  and 
passed  over  the  Yale  line  and  secondaries  as  though  it 
were  mere  child’s  play.  Then  in  the  second  half  out 
trotted  little  Albie  Booth,  144-pound  Sophomore  quar¬ 
terback,  and  with  the  same  line  ahead  of  him  knifed 
his  way  through  tackle,  tore  around  the  ends,  threw 
forward  passes  and  kicked  goals  from  touchdown,  until 
he  had  scored  21  points  and  won  the  game.  It  was  not 
the  physical  powder  of  that  midget  quarterback  that 
turned  the  trick ;  it  was  his  faith  in  himself  and  the  fire 
and  fight  he  inspired  in  his  team.  Nothing  very  con¬ 
crete  about  that. 

George  Cobb  said  the  other  day  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  a  new  idea  across ;  that  it  was  21  years  be¬ 
fore  such  a  good  thing  as  the  sanitary  can  displaced 
the  last  hole  and  cap  can.  Do  you  think  it  did  not  take 
faith  in  an  idea  and  an  ideal  in  those  early  days  to  keep 
plugging  along  with  a  can  that  every  stud-hole  can- 
maker  and  user  knew  would  not  do  what  w^as  claimed 
for  it? 

I  know  faith  as  a  remedy  for  canners’  ills  has  not  the 
appeal  that  something  has  which  is  tangible,  something 
you  can  see,  take  hold  of  and  set  your  teeth  in.  If  some 
beneficent  philanthropist  or  a  Federal  Government  rep¬ 
resentative  would  step  up  here  tonight  and  say,  “Can¬ 
ners  of  the  Tri-States,  for  every 'case  of  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes  you  pack  in  1930  I  will  pay  you  25c  a  dozen  cash 
toward  your  cost,”  that  would  be  something  real  and 
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NEW  STRINGLESS  KIDNEY  WAX.  The  Most 
Popular  Wax  Bean  Used  by  the  Canning  Industry. 


WE  HAVE  SOME 
BEANS 


Shipping  Point:  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR 

BETTER  PACKS 


PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN, 
TOMATO,  BEET 

All  Seeds  Required  by  the  Pickling 
and  Canning  Industry 


FOR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  OR  FUTURE  CONTRACT 


Correspondence  Invited  Catalogue  on  Request 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 


HANSEN 

QUALITY  GRADER 


HANSEN  FRUIT  AND  HANSEN  SANITARY  HANSEN  SANITARY  HANSEN  AUTOMATIC 

VEGETABLE  FILLER  CAN  WASHER  CONVEYOR  BOOT  TOMATO  FILLER 


NO  PEAS  ARE  TOO  STICKY  FOR  THIS  NEW  HANSEN 


This  latest  model  Hansen  Pea  Filler  fills  all  qualities 
of  peas,  including  the  smallest  sieves  of  sweets,  ac¬ 
curately  and  uniformly.  Its  specially  designed  feed 
hopper  eliminates  bridging,  insuring  no  slack  filled 
cans.  Both  peas  and  brine  are  measured  separately. 
Each  has  an  individual  adjustment  of  fill.  Peas 
drop  directly  from  the  measuring  cups  through  the 
funnels  into  the  cans.  There  are  no  funnel  rubbers. 
The  Hansen  pea  filler  is  an  ideal  filler  for  all  dry 
beans,  hominy,  and  whole  grain  corn. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp. 

Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 
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concrete.  You  could  sell  all  the  tomatoes  you  could 
pack  and  at  a  lower  price  than  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  and  still  make  a  barrel  of  money.  But  don’t  be 
too  sure.  There  would  still  be  the  competition  with 
each  other,  and  the  old  problems  of  buyer  loyalty, 
grade,  flavor,  appearance,  over  production,  under  pro¬ 
duction.  The  old  consumer  prejudice  against  canned 
foods,  and  especially  cheap  priced  canned  foods,  which 
the  housewife  has  learned  may  be  poor  in  quality. 

The  last  time  I  noticed  a  quotation  on  canned  toma¬ 
toes  in  a  trade  paper  I  saw  No.  2  standards,  f.  o.  b.  can- 
ner’s  factory,  Maryland,  at  80-82140,  and  New  York 
State  standard  tomatoes  at  $1.00  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point.  I  have  a  case  of  New  York  State  toma¬ 
toes  and  a  case  of  Maryland  tomatoes  in  the  cellar  of 
my  New  Jersey  home.  I  may  be  untrue  to  the  state  of 
my  birth,  although  I  now  live  in  one  of  the  Tri-States, 
but  I  can  honestly  say  that  if  a  can  of  the  New  York 
State  tomatoes  in  my  cellar  is  worth  more  to  the  consu¬ 
mer  than  a  can  of  Maryland  tomatoes  then  my  eyes, 
taste  and  sense  of  smell  are  terrible.  Can  you  tell  me 
why  there  is  a  difference  in  price?  Well,  for  fear  it 
might  be  embarrassing,  I  will  tell  you.  The  buyer  has 
lost  faith  in  Maryland  tomatoes  and  you  haven’t  faith 
in  them  yourselves. 

Don’t  say  that  there  are  a  lot  of  small  packers  in  the 
Tri-States  and  Virginia  that  are  under-financed,  do  not 
know  their  costs  and  are  compelled  to  sell  for  what  they 
can  get  in  order  to  clean  up  with  their  farmers  and 
other  creditors.  I  know  that  is  a  fact,  but  standard 
Ozark  tomatoes  have  been  selling  all  fall  for  from  10  to 
15  cents  per  dozen  more  than  Baltimore  tomatoes,  and 
if  one  small,  under-financed  canner  exists  below  the 
Mason-Dixon  line  in  the  East,  there  is  certainly  one, 
and  perhaps  two,  in  the  Ozarks. 

Don’t  say  that  it  is  not  practical  to  can  fancy,  hand- 
packed  tomatoes  in  the  Tri-States,  and  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  tomatoes  must  of  necessity  be  packed  as  standard 
or  extra  standard  quality.  As  long  as  nature  produces 
some  perfect  fruit  and  some  that  is  less  perfect,  it  will 
always  be  necessary  to  pack  fruits  and  vegetables  of  a 
grade  commensurate  with  the  quality  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  pack  off-standard  corn 
and  tomatoes.  To  quote  from  the  Chicago  market  re¬ 
port  as  shown  in  one  of  the  last  trade  papers :  “Critical 
buyers  are  becoming  more  exacting  than  ever  before  on 
quality  of  tomatoes.  The  old  style,  careless  pack  of  a 
can  full  of  water  contents  with  a  few  pieces  of  fruit 
and  seeds  floating  around  in  it,  is  no  longer  accepted 
here.”  Of  course,  a  can  of  fancy,  hand  packed,  whole, 
red-ripe  tomatoes  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  after  the 
contents  is  cooked  and  served  on  the  table,  its  appear¬ 
ance  and  taste  is  very  little  different  from  a  can  of 
standard  or  extra  standard  tomatoes  of  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  ripeness  that  has  been  packed  with  care,  and  a 
packer  can  be  just  as  proud  of  one  as  of  the  other.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  head  of  the  largest  soup  canning 
company  in  the  country  would  say  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  pack  a  higher  grade  of  soup  than  his  company  packs. 
I  know  of  one  firm  at  least  who  packs  tomato  soup  with 
fresh  cream  and  pure  dairy  butter — a  certain  number 
of  buyers  want  that  high  quality  of  soup  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  it.  But  the  first  company 
^o  which  I  referred  sells  a  good  many  hundred  million 
f'^n's  of  soun  because  it  is  good  soup,  sold  at  a  fair  price, 
"n^  pverv  can  is  uniform  in  quality.  Certainly  the  big¬ 
gest  nacker  of  fruit  in  the  United  States  has  the  same 
problem  of  variation  in  the  quality  of  raw  material 
with  which  to  deal  that  the  tomato  packer  and  the  com 


packer  has.  Every  can  of  this  packer’s  peaches,  apri¬ 
cots  or  pears  is  not  the  fanciest  quality  that  could  be 
packed,  but  every  can  is  uniform  as  to  grade  and  every 
buyer  has  confidence  in  the  label  and  brand  under 
which  the  fruit  is  sold. 

Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  first  Ford 
cars  that  were  made.  I  can  see  now  a  big  six-cylinder 
Ford.  It  had  a  chassis  that  might  have  belonged  to  a 
locomotive.  Some  of  those  six-cylinder  Fords  were 
sold,  but  not  many,  and  then  Henry  t'ord  hit  on  the 
idea  of  the  low  priced,  uniform  quality,  mass  produced 
Model  T,  and  the  roaas  were  swamped  with  Fords. 

I  said  the  Tri-State  packers  lacked  faith  in  their  own 
products.  None  of  us  here  are  too  young  in  the  canning 
business  to  forget  black  corn.  Of  all  the  things  that 
went  to  build  up  consumer  prejudice,  black  corn  was 
the  worst  offender.  You  had  it  here,  the  packers  of 
Illinois  and  Maine  had  it — first  one  year  and  then  an¬ 
other.  It  struck  like  lightning.  When  a  packer  had 
black  corn  the  first  thing  he  wanted  was  something 
tangible  and  concrete  to  solve  his  difficulty.  He  wanted 
to  attribute  the  trouble  to  poor  tinplate  and  he  wanted 
the  can  maker  to  pay  him  for  his  loss.  Scientific  inves¬ 
tigation  proved  that  black  corn  was  due  to  certain  soil, 
w'eather  and  crop  conditions  that  produced  an  excess  of 
sulphur  in  the  corn.  The  sulphur  combined  with  the 
free  iron  in  the  can,  and  resulted  in  a  black  precipitate 
of  iron  sulphide.  Then  the  scientist  hit  on  the  solu¬ 
tion — ^the  C.  Enamel  Can — and  it  worked.  Today  you 
never  see  black  corn  come  out  of  C.  Enamel  Cans.  But 
what  happened?  The  corn  packers  of  the  Tri-States 
were  absolutely  the  last  packers  in  the  country  to  use 
the  C.  Enamel  Cans  for  corn  as  a  black  preventative. 

1  am  not  sure  that  even  now  every  packer  of  corn  in  the 
Tri-States  is  using  the  C.  Enamel  Can  for  this  product. 
Some  said  “we  did  not  have  black  corn  last  year ;  let’s 
take  a  chance  this  year.”  Some  said  “we  can’t  afford 
to  pay  a  cent  and  a  half  a  dozen  more  for  our  cans, 
even  though  it  will  prevent  black  corn ;  we  do  not  get 
enough  money  for  our  corn.”  Did  I  say  you  lacked 
faith  in  your  product? 

Did  the  packers  who  turned  down  the  C.  Enamel 
Can  do  very  much  toward  overcoming  prejudice 
against  cann^  food  ? 

And  don’t  make  any  mistake.  A  mountain  of  con¬ 
sumer  prejudice  still  exists — ^the  housewife  has  been 
fooled  a  lot  of  times  and  she  has  been  handed  plenty  of 
misinformation  through  the  press  about  canned  food. 
The  National  Canners  Association  is  doing  a  good  job 
in  nailing  to  the  cross  every  lie  about  canned  food  that 
comes  to  its  attention,  but  there  must  be  “truth  on  the 
label”  and  standard  or  better  quality  in  the  can  if  the 
consumer  is  to  have  faith  in  canned  foods.  An  execu¬ 
tive  representative  of  a  great  chain  store  made  the 
statement  only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  their  sales  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  growing  much  faster 
than  their  sales  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  It 
can’t  be  because  fresh  vegetables  are  better  than  the 
better  grades  of  canned  foods — it  must  be  because  the 
consumer  does  not  know  how  good  canned  food  really 
is,  or  else  she  isn’t  getting  what  she  wants  because  she 
doesn’t  know  how  to  get  it — the  label  doesn’t  always 
tell  the  truth. 

Last  week  I  walked  into  a  large  restaurant  in  New 
York.  Almost  every  table  in  the  enormous  dining¬ 
room  was  taken  and  as  I  waited  for  a  place  to  sit  down 
I  noticed  that  eight  or  ten  people  within  my  range  of 
vision  were  drinking  or  being  served  with  Tomato 
Juice  Cocktails.  You  can  find  Tomato  Juice  Cocktails 
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Exchange  Subscribers 

AT 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


During  the  twenty-two  years  we  have  been  issuing  policies, 
Canners  have  made  a  saving  on  their  insurance  of  more 
than 

$6,000,000.00 


Compared  to  the  regular  fire  insurance  premium  this  is  an 
average  reduction  of  $6.00  for  each  thousand  dollars  of 
insurance. 


$162,000,000.00 


fire  insurance  written  on  canning  factories  in  1 929. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


[Call  at  our  booth  {No.  10)  at  the  entrance  to  the  Grand 
Ball  Room.  We’ll  be  glad  to  seeyou\. 
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on  the  menus  of  almost  every  important  restaurant, 
hotel  and  train  these  days.  Some  chefs  make  Tomato 
J  nice  Cocktails  out  of  fresh  Southern  grown  tomatoes ; 
they  are  not  very  good.  Some  buy  canned  tomato  juice 
all  reaay  to  serve.  If  it  is  made  right,  it  is  fine.  But 
the  chefs  at  the  Biltmore,  at  the  Bankers’  Club  in  New 
York,  and  many  others,  make  Tomato  Juice  Cocktails 
from  No.  10,  21/2  and  No.  3  canned  tomatoes — and 
there  isn’t  any  better  way  of  making  them. 

Here’s  an  outlet  for  canned  tomatoes  ready  made  for 
you.  Take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  easier  to  go  with  the 
current  than  against  it.  But,  for  heaven’s  sake,  if  you 
are  going  to  pack  tomato  juice,  pack  it  right — don’t 
make  it  of  the  drippings  from  your  peeling  tables — 
make  it  from  fresh,  wholesome,  ripe  tomatoes,  and 
don’t  pack  just  the  squeezed  juice.  There  is  an  art  in 
packing  tomato  juice.  If  you  don’t  want  it  to  separate 
and  if  you  want  it  smooth  and  even  bodied,  consult 
some  of  the  machinery  members  of  the  Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Association,  see  their  equipment 
at  the  exhibit  in  Chicago,  and  learn  how  to  do  the  job 
before  you  start. 

If  you  are  going  to  develop  this  new  market  for 
canned  tomatoes,  pack  No.  10  tomatoes  that  are  ripe 
and  good  flavored — something  to  be  proud  of  and  in 
which  you  can  have  faith.  Don’t  kill  this  new  baby,  at 
least  until  it  is  old  enough  to  fight  for  itself. 

People  are  going  to  drink  tomato  juice — medical 
journals  are  talking  about  it — it  tastes  good,  it  is  good. 
It  is  full  of  vitamins,  it  gives  pep.  You  aren’t  selling 
something — people  want  to  buy  something  of  you  and 
there’s  a  difference.  As  long  as  butchers  tried  to  sell 
liver  for  cat  and  dog  food,  it  was  hard  to  sell  and  lots 
of  it  was  given  away.  When  the  housewife  found  out 
it  was  good  for  her  growing  family  and  her  tired  hus¬ 
band,  she  wanted  to  buy  it  in  such  quantity  that  butch¬ 
ers  now  sell  it  only  on  special  days  and  to  their  more 
favored  customers  at  $1.00  per  pound. 

And,  remember,  orange  juice  may  be  good  before 
breakfast  and  in  certain  illegal  ways,  but  it  just  isn’t 
drunk  before  luncheon  or  dinner  (without  additions) 
and  tomato  juice  fills  the  need.  Incidentally,  there  are 
twice  as  many  luncheons  and  dinners  as  breakfasts  in 
our  daily  life  and  we  have  more  time  to  give  to  them. 

Do  you  ever  see  stewed  tomatoes  featured  on  a  city 
restaurant’s  bill  of  fare?  Perhaps  you  do,  but  I  don’t. 
Yet  tomatoes  add  more  of  zest  and  snap  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  a  meal  than  most  other  vegetables.  We  eat 
tomatoes  alright,  but  we  eat  them  as  catsup,  chili 
sauce,  soup,  puree,  sauce  for  spaghetti,  beans,  maca¬ 
roni  and  now  cocktails.  And  we  will  continue  to  eat 
them  in  these  new  ways  until  no  more  poor  flavored, 
yellow,  watery  canned  tomatoes  are  packed,  until  the 
consumer  has  regained  her  faith  in  canned  tomatoes 
and  a  new  generation  has  learned  how  good  stewed  to¬ 
matoes  are. 

T  notice  the  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  going  to 
talk  about  the  pioneers  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Without  knowing  what  he  is  going  to  say,  I 
will  venture  that  he  will  lay  some  emphasis,  at  least, 
upon  the  courage,  vision  and  faith  of  these  men,  be¬ 
cause  these  men  have  been  the  characteristics  of  out¬ 
standing  men  of  every  generation,  including  the  pres¬ 
ent.  These  earlv  canners  of  the  Tri-States  selected  a 
fruitful  part  of  the  countrv  in  which  to  found  their  in¬ 
dustry.  What  a  wonderful  heritage  they  have  left  us — 
one  of  the  best  vegetable  growing  sections  of  the 
United  States — land  that  will  grow  ten,  twelve  and 
even  thirteen  tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre,  as  you  will 


hear  from  Dr.  Symons  this  evening — the  best  lima 
bean  producing  section  in  the  United  States — ^the  only 
place  that  I  know  of  in  the  world  where  Shoepeg  corn 
can  be  grown  successfully,  fancy  Shoepeg  corn  bring¬ 
ing  $1.50  per  dozen  today  against  fancy  Crosby  at 
$1.25. 

Do  we  need  Faith  ?  I’ll  say  we  do !  Faith  is  an  ideal 
that  will  compel  us  to  pack  the  best  canned  food  pos¬ 
sible,  properly  graded  from  the  raw  material  we  have. 
Knowledge  of  what  we  have  packed,  so  we  may  have 
absolute  faith  in  our  finished  product,  and  can  go  out 
and  sell  it  at  a  fair  price — ^faith  that  the  canned  foods 
industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  the  world, 
based  on  a  necessity  of  life  and  as  such  less  subject  to 
depression  and  panic  than  any  other.  Faith  that  the 
canning  business,  when  properly  managed  and  ade¬ 
quately  financed,  is  not  the  hazardous  business  it  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be.  Faith  in  our  associations.  Faith  in  our 
associates.  Faith  in  our  competitors.  With  this  kind  of 
Faith  I  am  willing  to  prophecy  that  the  members  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association  can  get  on  to  prosperity 
and  happiness  beyond  even  the  dreams  of  the  great 
pioneers  of  the  industry. 

LAKESIDE  ANNOUNCES  ENLARGEMENTS 


TO  enable  us  to  take  care  of  our  increased  business, 
we  have  embarked  on  an  expansion  program  which 
will  not  only  give  us  increased  production  in  the 
commodities  we  have  been  canning,  but  others  as  well. 

Our  immediate  plans  provide  for  entire  rebuilding 
and  enlargement  of  our  Plainview,  Minn.,  plant,  and  we 
have  just  completed  a  new  factory  building  there,  which 
is  the  first  unit  of  an  entirely  new  plant  at  that  point. 
The  building  just  completed  is  a  tile  and  concrete  struc¬ 
ture  200x75,  and  is  a  model  and  up-to-the-minute  can¬ 
nery.  The  new  building  has  been  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  of  its  enlargement,  and  our  plans  provide  for  an 
addition  to  this  building  of  similar  construction  and 
size  to  be  built  this  coming  year.  We  are  now  installing 
new  machinery  of  the  most  modem  type  in  the  building 
just  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  commodities  we  canned  heretofore, 
we  are  adding  the  following:  Vacuum  process  com  of 
Crosby,  Golden  Bantam  and  other  yellow  varieties. 

In  this  vacuum  process  we  will  confine  ourselves  en¬ 
tirely  to  whole  kernel.  We  will  also  pack  whole  kernel 
corn  in  the  regular  process  and  in  all  size  containers, 
from  11  ounce,  or  No.  Is,  to  No.  10s. 

We  have  also  provided  additional  acreage  for  growing 
and  canning  green  lima  beans,  carrots  and  carrots  and 
peas.  We  have  tried  these  out  in  a  small  way  the  past 
season  very  successfully.  Kraut  will  also  be  increased. 

We  have  also  provided  for  a  greatly  increased  beet 
acreage,  as  our  experience  this  past  season  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  our  soil  is  peculiarlv  adapted  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  a  superior  article,  both  in  flavor  and  color. 

We  have  also  decided  to  add  vegetables  in  8  ounce 
containers  in  the  most  popular  sellers. 

At  our  Wisconsin  factories  we  have  made  a  number 
of  changes,  the  most  important  of  which  is  at  our 
Turtle  Lake  factory,  where  we  have  contracted  for 
acreage  in  stringless  green  and  stringless  wax  beans, 
and  where  we  have  installed  the  most  modem  bean  ma¬ 
chinery  to  enable  us  to  pack  this  item  in  all  size  con¬ 
tainers. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  serve  vou. 

LAKESIDE  PACKING  COMPANY. 

Manitowoc,  Mich. 
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Announcing 


The  Ace 

A  New  Amsco  Closing  Machine 


Amsco- Ace  is  a  triumph  in  closing  machine  construction.  We  believe  it  surpasses  any 
single  head  closing  machine  ever  built. 

It  has  lour  seaming  rollers  (2  first  and  2  second  operation)  insuring  perfect  seams;  simp¬ 
lified  mechanism  throughout,  including  new  type  turret  mechanism  requiring  no  brakes  or 
ratchets,  new  type  cover  feed  also  requiring  no  brake,  more  convenient  control  and  lubric¬ 
ation  than  any  other  seamer  of  its  type. 

Amsco-Ace  is  fast — 85  cans  per  minute;  non-spill;  has  automatic  “no-can-no  cover” 
and  “no  cover-no  can”  controls;  a  low  feed  table  to  correspond  with  height  of  filling  ma¬ 
chines  and  is  unusually  compact,  quiet  and  smooth  tunning. 

See  AMSCO-ACE  at  the  Convention — Booth  67-68-69 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Originators  of  th»  Sanitary  Can — Pioneer  Builders  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


How  many  times  have  you  heard  a  canner  say : 

‘‘Oh,  what’s  the  use  of  all  this  bunk  about  packing  qual¬ 
ity?  You  know  and  I  know  that  the  money  is  in  packing 
cheap  stuff?” 

The  canner  who  says  that,  and  there  are  many  of 
them,  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  colored  fellow  who 
was  applying  for  his  adjusted  compensation  from  the 
war  board.  They  asked  him  if  he  was  over  seas.  He 
said,  “I  don’t  know.  I  only  know  they  shoved  me  in  a 
dark  hole,  put  a  shovel  in  my  hand  and  told  me  to 
shovel  coal.”  “But,”  the  examiner  said,  “didn’t  you  see 
any  water?”  “No,  sah,”  said  the  negro.  “The  only 
water  I  seen  was  what  I  drank  while  I  was  shoveling 
coal.”  A  canner  who  is  so  blind  to  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  packing  and  sale  of  only  quality  products 
as  to  say  that  the  money  from  packing  canned  foods  is 
to  be  made  only  from  the  packing  of  cheap  canned  foods 
is  in  a  hole  or  rut  so  deep  he  might  as  well  crawl  as  far 
in  as  possible  and  then  pull  the  hole  in  after  him. 

Early  in  1929  about  every  canner  in  one  of  the  states 
where  a  great  deal  of  canned  foods  are  canned  each 
year  received  a  very  interesting  booklet  published  by 
an  authoritative  source.  It  was  given  wide  publicity  at 
the  time,  but  for  fear  some  of  our  readers  did  not  get  a 
copy  of  this  booklet,  or  if  they  did  have  forgotten  about 
it,  I  am  going  to  quote  excerpts  from  it. 

After  many  pages  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  tomatoes,  sweet  corn  andi  peas,  the  booklet 
touches  on  the  fresh  vegetable  industry.  A  lot  of  us 
are  vitally  concerned  about  the  inroads  we  feel  so-called 
“fresh”  vegetables  are  making  on  the  sale  of  canned 
vegetables.  The  authority  to  which  I  refer  mentions  a 
survey  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
which  shows  consumer  preference  for  “fresh”  products 
is  based  partly  on  belief  in  their  superior  flavor  and 
partly  to  prejudice  against  food  in  cans. 

Can’t  you  see  how  squarely  the  burden  of  this  feared 
bugaboo  of  “fresh”  vegetables  is  being  thrown  back  on 
the  canner? 

The  National  Canners  Asociation  is  doing  all  it  rea¬ 
sonably  can  to  combat  the  prejudice  against  food  in  tin 
cans.  If  each  canner  is  doing  all  he  can  to  pack  quality 
foods  with  all  the  flavor  packed  in  them,  then  the  can¬ 
ning  trade  has  nothing  to  fear  from  these  market  veg¬ 
etables.  But  by  the  shades  of  ideals  possibly  long  for¬ 
gotten,  where  does  a  canner  get  off  who  says,  “Bosh, 
I’m  going  to  pack  cheap  stuff  and  get  the  money.”  Let 
enough  feel  this  way  and  practice  what  they  preach 
and  “fresh”  vegetables  will  increase  in  sale  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  sale  of  canned  vegetables. 

This  authority  further  points  to  the  increasing  sale 
of  imported  tomatoes.  In  connection  with  this  I  quote : 
“It  is  doubtful  if  an  increase  in  the  tariff  rate  will  fully 
solve  the  problem.  Italian  tomatoes  have  the  reputa¬ 


tion  of  being  of  uniformly  good  quality,  with  particular 
appeal  to  certain  classes  of  consumers.  In  any  case,  the 
production  (here)  of  a  better,  more  palatable  product 
^ould  boost  the  sale  of  domestic  tomatoes  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  those  imported.” 

Please  bear  distinctly  in  mind  that  I  am  quoting  from 
a  state  authority  with  only  the  good  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  of  their  state  in  mind.  Touching  on  the  “cheap” 
aspect  of  selling  our  authority  says :  “One  thing  is  sure, 
however,  and  that  is  no  packer  is  ordinarily  justified  in 
selling  futures  at  prices  which  are  below,  or  even  as 
low,  as  the  figure  at  which  he  reasonably  expects  to 
pack  them.  A  packer  who  books  orders  at  cost  barely 
breaks  even  under  favorable  conditions,  and  in  unfavor¬ 
able  years  he  operates  at  a  loss.” 

Look  at  the  chances  the  packer  putting  up  “cheap” 
products  takes  when  selling  futures. 

There  is  still  another  form  of  asininity  in  the  indus¬ 
try  that  is  childlike,  or  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  pitiful. 
And  the  cheap  packer  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
trouble.  I  have  in  mind  the  tendency  of  quality  packers 
to  meet  prices.  Usually  each  year  the  Shoepeg  com 
packers  have  the  world  by  the  tail  with  a  down  hill  pull 
and  then  some  misguided  individual  or  individuals  be¬ 
gin  cutting  prices,  and  the  whole  pack  yelp  at  their 
heels  with  equally  low  or  lower  prices.  When  the  crop 
is  in  the  can  and  the  market  up  from  25  to  50  cents  they 
all  swear  never  to  do  it  again,  and  next  year  turn  right 
around  and  follow  the  same  old  Pied  Piper  of  “Get  the 
business !” 

A  word  about  grading  from  this  quoted  authority. 
“Standardized  grades  is  one  way  to  insure  the  public 
against  inferior  quality.  Most  consumers  are  willing  to 
pay  the  premium  necessary  to  insure  them  of  a  good 
product.  The  ungraded  product  may  be  equally  as  good 
as  the  graded,  but  because  the  prospective  buyer  has 
no  guarantee  to  that  effect  he  will  purchase  the  latter 
and  pay  more  for  it.” 

According  to  the  present  status  of  the  anticipated 
law  regarding  minimum  standards  for  canned  vege¬ 
tables,  it  is  necessary  that  each  canner  establish  and 
guarantee  his  own  minimum  standards.  Only  by  this 
means  can  a  canner  be  certain  his  product  will  be  de¬ 
manded  by  consumers  in  preference  to  those  of  other 
packers. 

I  will  close  this  article  with  reference  to  a  study  of 
166  retail  grocery  stores  and  ten  wholesale  establish¬ 
ments.  Most  of  the  reports  from  these  were  secured 
by  means  of  personal  visits.  Retailers  were  picked  at 
random  from  those  serving  various  classes  of  consu¬ 
mers  so  as  to  make  the  results  as  representative  as 
possible  of  all  groups.  Unsatisfactory  quality  was  given 
as  a  reason  for  the  importation  from  other  states  of 
canned  vegetables.  The  report  says  further:  “Criti- 
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icism  on  this  point  would  no  doubt  be  greatly  reduced 
if  local  products  were  more  carefully  graded  and  their 
good  quality  brought  to  the  attention  of  buyers.” 

Seven  per  cent  of  all  distributors  reporting  said  that 
grades  of  local  products  were  not  sufficiently  standard¬ 
ized  to  suit  the  discriminating  buyer. 

Quality  and  price  were  reported  as  receiving  most 
consideration.  It  was  observed  that  in  residential  sec¬ 
tions  where  grocers  catered  to  a  high-class  trade  that 
quality  was  all-important  and  price  was  ignored  as  long 
as  a  product  was  of  good  quality.  In  the  industrial  sec¬ 
tions  price  played  a  more  important  part  and  was  often 
the  chief  basis  of  purchase,  but  ret^lers  were  careful 
to  warn  that  even  among  the  small  income  groups  it 
was  quality  that  brought  repeat  orders. 

Here  is  the  gist  of  my  argument. 

Pack  “cheap”  canned  foods  and  sooner  or  later  the 
housewife  will  turn  to  the  purchase  of  competitors’ 
goods  or  to  the  buying  of  market  vegetables. 

Let  enough  do  this  and  our  billion-dollar  industry  will 
be  only  a  memory,  crucified  on  the  cross  of  “get  the 
money.” 

Pack  only  quality  goods,  sell  them  at  fair  prices,  and 
nothing  can  stop  the  growth  of  the  canning  industry  to 
a  point  in  volume  and  profits  to  the  canner  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  most  optimistic. 

WIDENING  FIELD  OF  ACTIVITIES  COVERED  BY 

GOVERNMENT  TRADE  PROMOTION  AGENCY 


Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  Shows  Unique  Aids  Rendered  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  at  Home  and  Abroad — Emphasis  Being 
Placed  on  Domestic  Commerce  Investigations. 

Unique  and  invaluable  assistance  rendered  to 
American  business,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  is  revealed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  made  public  recently.  In  this  57-page  docu¬ 
ment  is  cited  an  almost  endless  variety  of  achievements 
looking  to  the  promotion  of  American  commerce  and 
the  elimination  of  inefficient  trade  practices.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  covered  by  the  report  the 
Bureau  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Julius  Klein, 
now  assistant  secretary  of  commerce.  The  present  di¬ 
rector,  W.  L.  Cooper,  was  until  his  appointment  last 
month  commercial  attache  at  London. 

The  outstanding  development  of  American  business 
during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  enormous  increase 
in  our  export  trade,  which  now  exceeds  more  than  five 
billion  dollars  annually.  The  most  gratifying  phase  of 
this  foreign-trade  advance  has  been  the  steady  rise  in 
exports  of  finished  manufactures.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year  these  reached  a  value  of  approximately  two 
and  one-half  billion  dollars,  representing  a  more  than 
100  per  cent  increase  over  a  six-year  period.  A  great 
part  of  this  progress  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  American  factory  methods  and  to  American 
rales  efficiency.  In  this  latter  category  reports  from 
American  exporters  show  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  been 
an  important  element  in  their  success. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Bureau’s  work  in  connection 
with  American  trade  in  foreign  countries  are  such  that 
definite  evaluation  is  difficult.  Besides  furnishing  in¬ 


formation  as  to  where  trade  opportunities  exist,  co-op¬ 
erating  in  closing  sale  and  obtaining  satisfactory  agents 
representatives  of  the  Bureau  keep  close  watch  on 
tariff  charges,  credit  conditions,  violation  of  patents, 
copyright  and  trade-marks,  etc.  During  the  course  of 
a  year  it  is  probable  that  the  total  accruing  to  American 
exporters  in  new  business  gained  and  money  saved  as  a 
result  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  runs  into  many 
millions. 

Specific  instances  of  results  obtained  which  were  vol¬ 
untarily  reported  to  the  Bureau  by  individuals  and 
firms  engaged  in  foreign  trade  range  from  the  sale  of 
airplanes  in  Chile  to  motorcycles  in  Egypt;  from  bak¬ 
ing  equipment  in  New  Zealand  to  soda  fountains  in 
Brazil,  and  from  fountain  pens  in  Austria  to  textiles  in 
Batavia.  In  aiding  in  the  sales  of  American  automo¬ 
biles  the  Bureau’s  foreign  offices  were  especially  active. 
Sales  of  approximately  $250,000  worth  of  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  in  Brazil  were  effected  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  office,  while  the  Constantinople 
office  secured  for  an  American  manufacturer  an  agent 
who  in  three  years  contracted  for  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  machines.  In  the  chemical  field  results  ob¬ 
tained  were  equally  outstanding,  one  New  York  ex¬ 
porter  being  assisted  in  obtaining  a  contract  in  Ger¬ 
many  involving  shipments  in  excess  of  $3,000,000. 

Agriculturists  and  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  benefited  from  the  Bureau’s  foreign- 
trade  promotive  efforts.  Grape  growers  in  California 
were  aided  in  disposing  of  their  products  in  South 
America  and  the  Orient;  because  of  its  co-operation 
Connecticut  tools  were  shipped  to  Spain ;  Florida  grape¬ 
fruit  sold  in  Australia;  Georgia  cotton  goods  in  Ger¬ 
many;  Illinois  farm  engines  in  Latvia;  Kansas  air¬ 
planes  in  Australia  and  Kentucky  tobacco  in  Turkey. 

The  achievements  of  the  Bureau  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign-trade  promotion  have  been  the  results  of  steady 
progress  over  a  long  period,  during  which  this  country 
has  become  increasingly  “export-minded.”  Fifty-six 
offices  are  now  maintained  in  forty-four  countries,  the 
total  foreign  field  staff  numbering  187.  Six  of  these 
offices,  namely,  those  at  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony ;  Bu¬ 
dapest,  Hungary;  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala;  Muk¬ 
den,  Manchuria;  Oslo,  Norway,  and  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
were  opened  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

With  its  foreign-trade  machinery  having  been 
brought  to  a  point  of  high  efficiency,  the  Bureau  has 
turned  its  attention  to  a  more  intensive  examination  of 
domestic  trade  problems.  During  the  fiscal  year  re- 
^dewed  in  the  reiK)rt  it  has  accomplished  much  in  the 
field  of  domestic  market  research.  It  has  issued  a  com¬ 
prehensive  commercial  survey  of  the  Southeast  terri¬ 
tory,  which  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
from  the  business  men  of  that  area.  Commercial  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  and  New  England  have 
been  completed  and  will  be  issued  within  the  next  few 
months.  In  connection  with  the  latter  survey  a  hand¬ 
book  of  market  data  has  already  been  published. 

Manuscript  for  a  market  data  handbook  covering  the 
entire  United  States  has  been  prepared  and  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer.  This  publication  brings  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  between  two  covers  data  which 
it  is  believed  will  prove  invaluable  for  the  market  ana¬ 
lyst.  Approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  statistics  in 
this  handbook  will  be  entirely  new. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Bureau’s  do¬ 
mestic  commerce  activities  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
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No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its 
beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats 
or  bunches  of  vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  best  results. 
Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis¬ 
tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly 
separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected, 
over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers 
say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 

OVER  2000  IN  USE 


PATENTED  IN  U.  S.  CANADA  AND  FRANCE 


1  IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years.  1 

I  FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO.  | 

I  Kewaunee,  established leso^  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin  I 

I  Manufacturers  of  VINERS.  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS  I 

=  1 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor  | 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy  I 
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have  been  those  relating-  to  the  cost  of  distribution. 
Several  studies  along  this  line  were  completed  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  now  under  way.  Two  of  these  studies,  con¬ 
cerned  respectively  with  the  problems  of  the  wholesale 
retail  grocer,  brought  to  light  data  which  will  permit 
of  the  elimination  of  many  wasteful  distribution  prac¬ 
tices.  Studies  of  operating  costs  and  merchandising 
methods  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods,  electrical  jobbing 
and  wholesale  paint  and  varnish  trade  were  also  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  year. 

Another  important  undertaking  in  the  domestic  com¬ 
merce  field  is  the  nation-wide  credit  survey,  which  will 
embrace  all  important  lines  of  retail  trade.  Over  1,000 
credit  bureaus  and  300  chambers  of  commerce  are  co¬ 
operating  in  this  work.  A  preliminary  report  covering 
three  lines  of  retail  trade  and  presenting  statistics* 
from  stores  with  combined  sales  of  over  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  has  been  issued.  It  is  expected  that  the 
final  report  will  be  available  about  the  middle  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Several  of  the  commodity  divisions  of  the  Bureau 
are  working  on  problems  in  the  domestic  commerce 
field.  The  foodstuffs  division  is  making  surveys  of  the 
confectionery  industry,  the  electrical  division  of  the 
radio  industry,  and  the  rubber  division  of  tire  distri¬ 
bution.  The  textile  division  is  conducting  researches 
on  new  uses  for  cotton,  the  transportation  division  on 
inland  waterways,  and  other  divisions  are  co-operating 
in  one  way  or  another  in  the  domestic  commerce  pro¬ 
gram. 

Much  of  the  Bureau’s  work,  it  is  pointed  out,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  connection  with  domestic  commerce,  is  of  such 
a  character  that  many  trade  associations  and  other 
business  organizations  would  gladly  assist  financially  in 
the  phases  in  which  they  are  interested.  If  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  could  be  authorized  to  accept  such 
contributions,  under  proper  safeguards,  and  to  direct 
the  expenditure,  public  moneys  would  be  conserved  and 
the  bureau  would  be  enabled  to  greatly  enlarge  its  use¬ 
fulness. 

In  order  to  rapidly  disseminate  its  foreign-trade  in¬ 
formation  and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  American 
business  men,  the  Bureau  maintains  thirty-one  branch 
offices  in  the  important  trade  centers  of  this  country. 
These  service  stations  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ren¬ 
dered  nearly  three  million  services,  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year’s  figure.  While  these 
offices  were  primarily  designed  to  assist  American  ex¬ 
porters  in  their  respective  territories,  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  development  of  the  Bureau’s  activities  in  the 
domestic  field,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  they  could 
render  invaluable  ser\dces  to  local  m.anufacturers  and 
merchants  in  furnishing  them  information  relative  to 
the  solution  of  domestc  trade  problems.  The  present 
district  office  personnel  is  not  much  more  than  sufficient 
to  serve  those  clients  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  By 
strengthening  these  staffs,  the  report  declares,  it  would 
be  possible  to  add  a  domestic  commerce  service  that 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  thousands  of  business 
men  in  each  of  these  districts. 

VINCENNES  CLOSES  A  FINE  YEAR 

The  Vincennes  Packing  Corporation,  general  of¬ 
fices  Vincennes,  Indiana,  brought  to  a  close  on  De¬ 
cember  28th  the  most  profitable  and  enjoyable  of 
all  their  annual  meetings. 


The  meeting  this  year  started  with  a  conference  of 
company  officials  with  their  eleven  factory  superinten¬ 
dents  on  the  afternoon  of  December  26th,  in  the  new 
office  of  the  President  of  the  organization,  Mr.  Claude 
E.  Gregg. 

All  of  the  next  day  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  as  well  as  a  comparative  re¬ 
port  on  1929  operations.  Every  phase  of  quality,  pure 
food  production  was  also  up  for  discussion,  and  best 
methods  of  procedure  from  the  field  to  final  shipments 
were  adopted  as  production  guides  for  1930.  At  this 
meeting,  held  at  the  Union  Depot  Hotel,  warehousemen, 
field  men  and  factory  foremen  were  also  in  attendance. 

Saturday,  December  28th,  was  devoted  to  the  annual 
get-together  of  the  Vincennes  Packing  Corporation 
with  their  customers,  brokers,  bankers  and  supply  men. 
^President  Claude  E.  Gregg  was  chairman  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  meetings,  as  well  as  toastmaster  of 
the  banquet  that  night.  The  entire  dining  room  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  was  occupied  during  this  all-day  meeting. 
The  only  interruption  was  a  dandy  noon  luncheon.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  worth-while 
and  enjoyable  talks  were  made  by  the  following  guests; 

J.  H.  Porn,  Continental  Can  Co. ;  W.  H.  Funderburg, 
Continental  Can  Co.;  Harry  Wade,  R.  A.  Norman, 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.;  A.  C.  Spahn,  C.  L.  Koehler, 
Bernardin  Bottle  Cap  Co.;  C.  E.  Webb,  G.  Chambers, 
Armour  Fertilizer  Works ;  Sig  Kriegsman,  Crown  Cork 
and  Seal  Co. ;  J.  H.  Eilers,  Jr.,  Nelson  Gaskins,  Muirison 
Label  and  Carton  Co.;  James  S.  Von  Nostrand,  Ed  H. 
DuBois,  Columbus  Lithograph  Co. ;  Leo  Flaherty, 
Fletcher  American  National  Bank,  Indianapolis ;  Albert 
Reik,  Fifth-Third  Union  Trust  Company,  Cincinnati; 
C.  D.  Billings,  First  National  Bank,  Seymour,  Ind. ;  0. 
C.  Frey,  First  National  Company ;  Ralph  N.  Henderson, 
Ralph  N.  Henderson  Brokerage  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ; 
L.  A.  Parker,  Frank  Stein,  L.  A.  Parker  &  Co.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. ;  Henry  Schlesinger,  Pat  Rooney,  Schlesinger- 
Tarrant  Brokerage  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ENGLAND  EXPANDS  HER  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Growth  of  Next  Two  Years  WMll  Exceed  Preceding 
Sixty,  Says  Head  of  Her  Canners’  Council. 


The  development  of  the  canning  industry  in  Eng¬ 
land  will  be  greater  during  1930  and  i931  than 
during  the  entire  sixty  years  preceding  1930,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Edgar  R.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  British 
National  Food  Canning  Council,  in  a  report  to  his  or¬ 
ganization. 

He  pointed  out  that  eighteen  establishments  at  pres¬ 
ent  were  canning  fruits  in  England,  and  that  several  of 
these  factories  were  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
machinery.  Can  factories  have  installed  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery  and  British  engineers  have  seriously  under- 
^  taken  study  of  new  methods  and  machinery.  Fruit 
growers  also  are  awakening  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
industry  and  are  planting  to  meet  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  of  the  factories. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government,  J.  H.  Thomas  in¬ 
formed  the  National  Food  Canning  Council  that  in  his 
opinion  that  expansion  of  the  industry  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  British  agriculture,  and  also  to  the  depressed 
Welsh  tinplate  industry. 
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THE  CANNERS  AND  THE  CHERRY  GROWERS 

Michigan  Canners  Answer  Growers  Claims — ^The  Cost 
of  Growing  Red  Sour  Cherries. 

PRESIDENT  W.  P.  Hartman,  of  the  Michigan  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  under  date  of  January  11th, 
wrote  The  Federal  Farm  Board  as  follows : 

Re:  Fruit  and  Vegetables  Conference,  January  14th, 
1930. 

In  Michigan  there  are  eighty-four  canning  factories, 
among  them  some  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
operating  under  State  license,  rigid  sanitary  code  and 
State  inspection.  Of  this  number  thirty-four  factories 
are  equipped  to  can  cherries,  and  of  these,  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  can  cherries  exclusively ;  or,  cherries  comprise  their 
major  commodity. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  Red  Sour  Cherry  crop 
in  Michigan  is  merchandised  through  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory. 

The  most  profitable  crop  to  the  growers  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  over  a  period  of  years,  is,  and  has  been, 
the  Red  Sour  Cherry. 

The  Michigan  State  College,  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  any  other  authority,  will  verify  the 
foregoing  statements. 

Michigan  canners,  collectively  and  individually,  have 
always  maintained  their  factories,  and  sales  policies, 
so  as  to  handle  the  crop,  every  year,  without  loss  to 
the  grower.  Furthermore,  these  same  canners  with 
their  present,  and  proposed  facilities,  can  and  will, 
successfully  handle  the  crop  in  1930,  and  future  years. 

Cherries  whether  canned  or  frozen,  are  used  essen¬ 
tially  for  pies  and  deserts,  therefore,  unlike  certain 
other  fruite  and  vegetables,  they  rank  primarily  as  a 
luxury,  rather  than  in  the  class  of  necessary  foods. 

Michigan  canners  will  enlarge  their  sales  program, 
including  reasonable  advertising  budgets  to  handle  this 
commodity,  consistent  with  potential  crop  prospects, 
and  conditions  in  the  distributing  and  consuming 
market. 

That  Michigan  canners  have  dealt  efficiently,  hon¬ 
estly,  and  fairly  with  growers,  we  quote  the  Michigan 
Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  a  grower’s  organization  with 
headquarters  at  Traverse  City,  who  in  a  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  last  spring  said :  “Canners  in  Michigan,  without 
exception,  have  served  the  industry  ivell.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  pack  is  of  excellent  qu/dity,  plants  are  operated 
ivith  ecoyiomy,  no  great  fortunes  have  been  made  by 
their  owners.” 

That  statement,  coupled  with  countless  other  facts 
readily  available,  is  further  emphasized  by  the  meet¬ 
ings  held  in  the  Grand  Traverse  region  during  the  last 
couple  of  weeks,  and  should  be  more  or  less  proof  that 
the  growers  on  the  whole  are  reasonably  well  satisfied, 
and  that  the  canners  have  handled  their  business  to  the 
advantage  of  the  growers,  in  common  with  themselves. 
And,  in  so  conducting  their  business,  the  canners  have 
consistently  rendered  a  definite,  tangible,  and  produc¬ 
tive  service  to  American  agriculture,  and  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

Owing  to  crop,  market  and  transportation  condi¬ 
tions,  prices  to  the  growers  for  cherries  have  been  var¬ 
ied  in  different  sections  in  Michigan,  and  in  comparison 
with  other  States ;  however,  notwithstanding  any  state¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  to  your  board,  or  elsewhere, 
I  want  to  point  out,  that  over  a  period  of  years — ^the 
past  three,  five,  nine,  or  fourteen  years — Michigan  can¬ 
ners  have  paid  to  the  growers,  as  much,  if  not  more. 


net  per  pound,  than  have  the  canners  anywhere,  includ¬ 
ing  Dorr  County,  Wisconsin,  which  latter,  has  been 
used  by  some  for  comparative  purposes.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  “basis  price”  and  “net  price.” 

As  one  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  I 
refer  you  to  tabulation  made  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Ullsberger, 
General  Manager,  Fruit  Growers  Canning  Company, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  which  he  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural 
Society,  held  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
December,  1928,  and  published  on  page  56,  in  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  that  society  for  that  year. 

As  to  the  costs  and  profits  in  producing  a  pound  of 
cherries,  reference  is  made  to  Special  Bulletin  No.  166, 
published  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing :  “Studies  in 
Orchard  Management”  by  A.  J.  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  Bulah, 
Michigan,  former  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  and  now  President  of  the  Michigan 
Cherry  Growers,  Inc. 

In  this  very  comprehensive  Bulletin,  among  various 
statements,  comments,  and  tabulations,  we  refer  spe¬ 
cifically  to  tables  number  34,  35  and  36.  In  these  three 
tables,  on  Montmorency  cherries,  Mr.  Rogers  shows : 
Average  prices  received  (1916  to  1925,  inc.L-  .0675 


Total  cost  per  pound  (on  the  tree) . 01375 

Cost  to  harvest . 0160 

Profit  per  pound . 03775 


The  cost  of  bringing  a  cherry  orchard  into  bearing, 
and  maintenance,  is  of  course  variable  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  grower  and  his  location.  The  progressive  grow¬ 
er  interplants  his  orchard  up  to  bearing  age  with  prof¬ 
itable  cash  crops. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Rogers’  costs  and  returns.  Dr.  V. 
R.  Gardner,  head  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture, 
and  director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  Michigan  State 
College,  in  a  foreword  in  the  Bulletin  says  in  part: 
“Without  question  his  (Mr.  Rogers’)  development 
costs,  and  the  amounts  of  the  investment  per  acre  of 
bearing  age,  are  higher  than  the  average.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  production  costs  per 
pound  have  been  lower  than  the  average.  He  has  ob¬ 
tained  heavy  yields.”  And  on  this  point  of  “yield”  Mr. 
Rogers  says  ♦  the  one  thing  that  stands  out  above 
all  others  are  important  is  determining  the  degree  of 
success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise,  in  yield.”  “Yield 
is  the  most  important  single  factor,  and  practically  the 
only  controllable  factor  in  determining  profit  or  loss.” 

A  large,  prominent  and  successful  fruit  grower  in 
Western  Michigan  recently  said :  “Any  intelligent  fruit 
grower  with  his  orchards  properly  located  and  properly 
handled,  can  make  more  money  growing  a  bushel  of 
cherries  than  a  bushel  of  apples.”  And  this  same 
grower  said  further,  “I  would  gladly  contract  at  once 
to  plant  an  additional  100  acres  to  cherries  with  any 
canner  at  4c  per  pound  over  a  30-year  period.  With 
this  contract,  I  would  make  more  money  than  with  any 
other  crop  I  could  grow.” 

I  am  not  quoting  the  foregoing  with  any  thought 
whatever  of  influencing  one  way  or  the  other  the  prices 
paid  for  cherries,  nor  for  any  purpose  other  than  to 
place  before  you,  in  your  studies,  some  of  the  axitual 
existing  facts. 

As  President  of  this  Association,  and  as  Director  of 
Production  for  a  Michigan  corporation  (W.  R.  Roach 
&  Co.),  engaged  for  more  than  one-third  of  a  century 
in  the  canning  of  a  complete  line  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  I  do  challenge  the  statements  of  any  delegate, 
or  anyone  else,  appearing  before  your  board,  or  else- 
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where,  in  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future,  who 
claims,  or  infers,  that  Michigan  canners  have  not 
treated  the  growers  fairly ;  that  we  have  not  paid  prices 
favorably  comparable  with  Wisconsin  or  any  other 
State ;  or  that  as  canners  we  are  incompetent  to  handle 
profitably  to  the  growers  and  ourselves,  the  potential 
cherry,  or  other  fruit  or  vegetable  crops,  which  we 
process,  now  or  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Michigan  Canners’  Association. 
(Signed)  W.  P.  Hartman,  President. 

AGRICULTURAL  OUTLOOK  CONFERENCE 
CONVENES 

Forty-one  State  Colleges,  Federal  Farm  Board  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  Participate. 

The  National  Agricultural  Outlook  Report  for 
1930  will  be  the  subject  of  a  series  of  conferences 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  be  opened  January  20  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Forty-one  of  the  state  agricultu¬ 
ral  colleges,  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  bureaus  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  will  participate  in  the 
conference. 

The  conferences  will  continue  until  January  27,  when 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  will  issue  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  agricultural  outlook  for  the  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  farmers  to  plan  their  1930  production. 

The  forty-one  state  colleges  of  agriculture  which  will 
be  represented  in  the  conferences  are  those  of  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Wyoming,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  Vermont  and 
Washington. 

Fifteen  representatives  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
headed  by  the  chief  economist  of  the  Board,  J.  S.  Davis, 
have  been  asked  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
assist  the  various  committees  which  will  participate  in 
the  conferences.  The  entire  economic  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  headed  by  H.  R. 
Tolley,  assistant  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  practically  all  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  will  participate. 

Committees  have  been  organized  on  these  subjects: 
domestic  demand,  foreign  demand,  credit,  labor  and 
equipment,  cotton,  wheat  and  rye,  flax,  oats,  barley, 
corn,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  dairy  products,  sheep  and  wool, 
mohair,  horses  and  mules,  poultry  and  eggs,  hay  and 
pasture,  feedstutfs,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables,  citrus  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  grapes,  strawber¬ 
ries,  peanuts,  beans,  clover  and  alfalfa  seed,  tobacco, 
rugar.  honey,  broomcorn,  turkeys,  tomatoes,  pecans, 
and  the  general  agricultural  outlook. 

The  economists  and  extension  people  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  attach  special  importance  to  the 
outlook  conference  and  reports  this  year,  in  view  of  the 
continued  gradual  improvement  in  the  agricultural  sit¬ 
uation  and  the  slight  letdown  in  industrial  activity.  All 
available  domestic  and  foreign  economic  information 


bearing  on  the  agricultural  situation  has  been  assem¬ 
bled  for  use  and  interpretation  by  the  conferences. 

Nearly  all  of  the  states  are  planning  to  issue  state 
and  regional  outlook  reports  and  to  hold  farmers’  out¬ 
look  meetings  following  the  issuance  of  the  National 
Outlook  Report. 

PACK  OF  STRING  BEANS.  1929  and  1928 


(This  table  presents  statistics  for  all  States  for  which  sepa¬ 
rate  figures  can  be  given  without  disclosing  the  output  of  indi¬ 
vidual  establishments.  Some  of  the  “Other  States,”  however, 
reported  larger  packs  of  beans  than  certain  of  the  States  for 
which  statistics  are  given.) 


Number  of  Equivalent  number 
State  cases  as  reported  of  standard  cases* 

1929  1928  1929  1928 

WAX  BEANS 

United  States . 1,230,240  947,803  1,283,012  988,200 


New  York  .  431,096  344,457  447,306  353,243 

Wisconsin  .  317,661  293,205  331,012  308,583 

Michigan  .  153,543  129,567  163,527  138,065 

Colorado  .  114,052  43,734  118,970  45,605 

Maryland  .  56,157  43,882  58,416  44,874 

Maine  .  49,287  (t)  51,092  (t) 

Pennsylvania  .  15,400  (f)  15,809  (f) 

All  other  StatesJ .  93,044  92,953  97,480  97,838 


(This  table  presents  statistics  for  all  States  for  which  sepa¬ 
rate  figures  can  be  given  without  disclosing  the  output  of  indi¬ 
vidual  establishments.  Some  of  the  “Other  States,”  however, 
reported  larger  packs  of  beans  than  certain  of  the  States  for 
which  statistics  are  given.) 

Number  of  Equivalent  numbei- 


State 

cases  as  reported 

of  standard  cases* 

1929 

1928 

1929 

1928 

GREEN  BEANS 

United  States . 

. 6,760,769 

4,876,725 

7,245,345 

5,227,112 

Maryland  . 

. 1,314,055 

1,022,547 

1,396,807 

1,105,950 

New  York  . 

.  959,217 

757,077 

1,027,689 

798,275 

Wisconsin  . 

.  610,976 

533,533 

651,465 

.567,665 

Colorado  . 

.  542,265 

201,951 

578,195 

213,802 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  369,434 

313,464 

383,497 

320,106 

Indiana  . 

.  286,187 

121,330 

303,637 

1.30,856 

Michigan  . 

.  266,296 

290,253 

289,212 

311,583 

California  . 

.  244,628 

145,967 

262,141 

157,497 

Delaware  . 

.  235,832 

149,476 

265,535 

165,492 

Utah  . 

.  219,749 

146,157 

229,202 

152,997 

Tennessee  . 

.  206,487 

162,552 

228,782 

179,121 

Arkansas  . . 

.  205,815 

169,440 

216,926 

180,928 

Oregon  . . 

.  192,852 

99,136 

214,082 

110,649 

Maine  . . 

.  185,889 

141,811 

199,284 

149,396 

Washington  . . 

.  163,951 

99,448 

193,505 

117,020 

Mississippi  . 

.  119,099 

64,711 

131,441 

69,846 

Louisiana  . 

.  113,610 

(t) 

120,550 

(t) 

Iowa  . V . 

88,601 

(t) 

92,325 

(t) 

South  Carolina  . 

85,936 

(t) 

86,395 

(t) 

Missouri  . 

.  49,241 

55,724 

51,703 

59,240 

Virginia  . 

.  39,081 

48,497 

42,746 

54,481 

Illinois  . 

.  37,632 

29,080 

39,934 

32,922 

Oklahoma  . 

.  23,079 

27,190 

24,659 

29,874 

Ohio  . 

.  18,315 

(t) 

18,862 

(t) 

Kentucky  . 

.  16,589 

24,174 

18,544 

26,730 

All  other  StatesJ . 

.  165,953 

273,207 

179,127 

292,682 

*  Standard  case  contains  24  No.  2  cans. 

flncluded  in  “All  other  States”  to  avoid  disclosing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  individual  establishments. 


JFor  1929:  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  For  1928:  Delaware,  Florida,  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mninesota,  Mississippi,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washingrton,  Wyoming. 

§For  1929:  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Vremont,  Wvoming.  For  1928: 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  oflFered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  -  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Double  Morral  Huskers.  Very  latest 
type.  With  side  delivery  and  both  corn  and  husk 
conveyors.  Only  200  tons  corn  run  through  same. 
Guaranteed  good  as  new  machines.  New  York  canner 
authorizing  sale  of  same  asks  $500.00. 

Address  Box  A-1719  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker, 
for  No.  2,  No.  2J  and  No.  3  cans. 

1  M  &  S  6  pocket  Cooker  Filler 
3  Morral  Corn  Cutters 
1  30  ft.  8”  Worm  Corn  Conveyor 
1  Bucket  type  Elevator  for  Corn 
1  Invincible  Pea  Cleaner 
1  Monitor  Pea  Grader 
1  Sprague  16”  Boot  Elevator  100’  Chain 
1  Water  Heater  for  Boiler. 

All  of  above  in  good  working  condition.  Some  items 
as  good  as  new.  Write  for  prices. 

Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Littlestown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— One  new  John  Bean  Spray  Outfit,  No. 
827-P,  complete'with  6  row  truss  frame  boom,  3  nozz¬ 
les  per  row.  This  machine  is  complete  with  engine 
to  drive  mixer  and  fan,  and  has  never  been  used. 
Price  10%  less  than  Bean’s  price  for  the  same  new 
machine. 

Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

P'OR  SALE — 2  Peerless  Huskers;  1  M.  &  S.  4-pocket 
Cooker  and  Filler ;  50  ft.  of  Worm  Conveyor  for  cut 
corn ;  1  three  KW.  DC.  Generator ;  1  20  HP.  Motor, 
60  cycle;  1  7x12  Engine;  1  Boiler  Pump;  1  Feed 
Water  Heater;  2  Safes;  1  Portable  Watchman’s 
Clock  and  other  factory  equipment  and  supplies. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Hutchinson  Hand  Tomato  Filler;  2 
Monitor  Re-cleaners ;  4  Conveyors  for  carrying  peas 
from  field  to  viners;  3  Hoppers  for  shelled  peas; 
Tanks  and  Pumps  of  different  sizes;  Engines,  Bev¬ 
eled  Gears,  Shafting,  Pulleys  and  Hangers. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED — Used  Machinery  for  a  small  tomato  can¬ 
ning  factory. 

J.  W.  Furman,  Northumberland,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  buy,  a  Label  Machine  in  good  condi¬ 
tion;  second  hand,  motor-driven.  Adjustable  for  No. 
1,  No.  2  and  No.  3  tins.  Full  particulars,  price,  make 
and  condition  of  same  at  once  to 

Box  A-1724,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 1  Second  Hand  Double  Dump  Scalder;  1 
single  dump.  20  single  bale  4  tier  Crates  for  40  inch 
Kettles. 

Address  Box  A-1716  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 

For  SALE — A  $50,000  corn  canning  plant— at  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Capacity  2500  c/ s  per  hour.  Growers  anxious 
to  raise  corn.  Tomatoes  and  beans  if  wanted. 
Thoroughly  equipped  and  in  fine  condition,  located 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Del.,  with  excellent  shipping  faci¬ 
lities.  Selling  because  I  am  now  in  another  line  of 
business.  Gladly  show  property. 

H.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen  ,Md. 


FOR  SALE — Small  Tomato  Canning  Plant  at  Eldora. 
New  Jersey.  Has  been  operated  continuously  by  the 
present  owners  for  25  years  and  will  continue  to  be 
operated  if  not  sold  although  the  senior  member  of 
our  firm  wants  to  slow  down  and  that  is  the  only  re¬ 
ason  for  selling.  It  will  not  be  sold  for  less  than  a 
fair  price  although  at  a  fair  price  it  is  still  a  bargain, 
for  in  25  years  it  has  never  lost  a  load  of  contract 
Tomatoes,  and  that  is  a  priceless  asset  for  a  Tomato 
cannery.  It  is  a  splendid  location  for  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  which  can  be  increased  if  desired. 

C.  S.  Stevens  &  Sons,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Ideally  located  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  large 
3  story  warehouse  and  factory. 

Address  Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer, 

366  -  5th  Ave. ,  New  York  City. 


BARGAIN — Combined  Apple  Barrelling-Vinegar  and 
Canning  Plant  in  foremost  Eastern  Apple  Belt,  for 
sale  at  small  fraction  of  cost  or  replacement  value. 
Now  organized  to  produce  vinegar  with  lowest  over¬ 
head.  A  sound  investment  as  well  as  an  opportunity. 
Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer,  366  Fifth  Ave. , 
New  York  City 

FOR  SALE—  Two  Canning  Factories  located  in  one  of 
the  best  tomato  growing  sections  of  the  peninsula. 
Fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  including  re¬ 
volving  peeling  tables,  continuous  cookers,  kettles. 
Plenty  of  warehouse  space;  convenient  to  water  and 
railroad  transportation;  plenty  of  local  labor  available. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Allen  Package  Co.,  Inc.,  Seaford,  Del. 
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FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  famous  Western  New  York  fruit  belt,  fully 
equipped  with  modem  machinery  for  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Can  be  conve^d  into  an  apple 
sauce  plant  with  little  expense.  Electric  power; 
abundant  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage.  For 
further  particulars, 

Address  Estate  of  John  Ward,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — Seed 


SEED  FOR  SALE— “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y.  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  experienced  in  the  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Green  Beans, 
Beets,  Spinach,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Hominy,  etc.  Can  handle  all 
branches  of  the  business;  field,  office,  factory  and  warehouse. 
Eight  yeare  as  manager  with  present  company.  Can  handle 
labor  and  install  and  maintain  equipment.  Will  furnish  excel¬ 
lent  reference. 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Graduate 
Chemist.  Twelve  years  experience  as  chemist,  superintendent, 
manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables, 
preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles  and 
pickle  products,  mustard,  tomato  products,  beans,  hominy,  etc. 
Plant  erection  and  maintenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting 
and  sales  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1709  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 100  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  Idaho  grown.  Price  on  application. 

Hickory  Packing  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 


Wanted — Seed 


PEAS  WANTED— We  will  pay  a  good  cash  price  for 
23,000  pounds  Perfections,  12,000  pounds  each  Hors- 
fords  and  Surprise.  They  must  be  of  1929  crop, 
grown  by  either  Rogers  Brothers  or  Associated  Seed 
Company. 

Address  Box  A-1721  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Experienced  Catsup  and  Chili  Sauce  Cook.  Man  from 
Indiana  or  New  York  State  preferred.  Must  have  A-1  reference. 
State  experience,  age  and  salary  expected.  Advise  what  other 
products  familiar  with. 

Address  Box  B-1717  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  experienced  in  packing  full  line  of  Pickle  Pro-  . 
ducts,  including  Fresh  Cucumber  Chips.  Give  full  reference, 
age,  salary,  and  knowledge  or  other  products  packed. 

Address  Box  B-1718  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  of  canning  plant.  Have  had 
30  years  experience  in  the  packing  of  all  vegetables,  both  as 
owner  and  manager.  Willing  to  locate  in  any  section  of  country 
if  satisfactory  oner  is  made.  Can  furnish  the  best  of  references. 
Address  Box  B-1711  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent.  Have  had 
twenty  years  experience  packing  quality  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
String  Beans,  and  a  full  line  of  canned  vegetables.  Capable  of 
taking  charge  of  factory  or  group  of  factories  with  large  pro¬ 
duction.  Understand  the  handling  of  help,  and  the  arranging  of 
equipment  to  pack  a  quality  product  at  low  cost.  Understand 
all  branches  of  business  from  the  field  to  the  customers’  ware¬ 
house.  Desire  to  make  change.  Services  available  January  1st, 
1930.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1712  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATION  WANTED— 16  years  experience  in  the  Canning 
Business,  can  handle  big  production,  tomatoes,  beans  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Experienced  in  warehouse  and  shipping,  Knapp  label¬ 
ing  machines,  plan  your  building,  install  machinery,  changing 
heads  on  closing  machines,  make  proper  seams  on  cans.  Would 
like  connection  with  reliable  company  the  year  round.  Furnish 
reference. 

P.  O.  Box  111,  Clever,  Mo. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  cannery  packing  fruits  or 
vegetables.  Years  of  experience.  The  past  10  years  as  manager. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  the  business  including 
field,  office  and  sale.  Prefer  position  where  can  acquire  finan¬ 
cial  interest  after  demonstrating  ability.  Best  of  references. 
At  present  employed,  but  desire  to  make  change  January  1st. 
Address  Box  B-1714  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  pea  plant.  Eighteen 
years  experience.  Can  pack  other  lines  but  prefer  to  specialize. 
Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1715  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


-swing:!  HAMPERS 


Economical  manufacturing  is  best  affected  by 
using  machinery  and  supplies  that  will  do  the 
job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Swing’s  5-8  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers 
will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Operations 
right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched 
and  is  Inspected  so  that  Every  One  we  deliver 
to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with 
samples. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

empty 

CRATES 

WONT 


SWING  BR0THER8.Inc.'*"??l!^ 
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January  20,  1930 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEI. 

Contultants  to  the  Canning  Industry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 
U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 
15  S.  GAY  STREET 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


— Sine*  1913 — 


Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltinioir 


CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Conners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Conners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot>  F avers.  I 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desiied. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistant  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  Weet  Adame  Street 
Chicago. 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.83  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2J  size .  .  .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINIAS  OF  TIN  PlATC  -  BIACK  IRON  -  CAlVANIftO  IRON  -  IIBRl 
MtTAi  SICNS  AND  B**^*®^^  'oiSPlAT  FIXIORI$ 

^Mcolr 


Eliminate  causes 
of  lilatsWd  sours*' 
^’insure  sanitaij^ 
cleanliness-' — 


Ask.  your  supply  man  y 

for 

January  20,  1930 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  (ignarea  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan.  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto.  N.Y. 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^ .  8.16 

Peeled.  No.  2% .  3.10 

Large,  No.  2lii .  3.20 

Peeled,  No.  2% .  3.26 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2V^ .  2.66 

Medium.  No.  2^ .  2.70 

Small,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  3.00 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40  3.00 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80  3.00 

BAKED  BEANS8 

Plain,  No.  1 . 80  .86 

No.  2  .  1.06 

No.  3  . 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 80  .90 

No.  1  . 70  . 

No.  iVt  .  1.60  1.66 

No.  10  .  5.26  6.60 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.  .96  1.06 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.76  6.50 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60  . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76  Out 


LIMA  BEANS8 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.60 

No.  10  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  .  9.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.90 

8-15,  No.  2 . 

15-20,  No.  3 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES - Continued 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 96  tl.OO 

No.  2%  .  1.30  . 

No.  3  .  1.40  tl.60 

No.  10  .  4.00  *4.60 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  .  1.26  _ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  .  1.30 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.40  . 


SWEET  POTATOES* 
Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co 

No.  . 

No.  3.. . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

E’.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  4.35 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 65  .56 

No.  10  Trimmings .  4.26  . 


Canned  Fruits 


.86  . 

1.10  tl.l6 
1.20  tl.20 
3.60  *3.76 


.76 
.70 
1.20 
1.15 
1.85 
1.85 
6.60 
4.76 
.70 
.65 

.9714 

.95  . 

1.60  . 

1.47^4  1.40 

4.76  . 

4.40  4.50 


6214 


Balto.  N.Y. 

1.00  1.10 

1.20  . 

1.35  . 

4.10  4.60 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.16 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  4.60  4.76 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.60  6.00 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen.  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.36  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.40  . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.66  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 96  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.16  1.16 

Split.  No.  10 .  3.26  3.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.50 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.80  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.60  . 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.86  1.86 

No.  2  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.70  1.70 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  2s .  1.46  1.46 

No.  3  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30  1.40 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.16  1.36 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00  1.02>4 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 96  1.00 

No.  6  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  1.06  1.06 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.76  5.76 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s .  6.60  6.60 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 75  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  I-®®  . 

No.  3  .  1.0®  1.60 

No.  10  .  8.00  4.26 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  4.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.76 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Choice,  No.  2*4 .  3.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.36 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water .  8.00 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  16.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.40 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  12.00 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2^ . 

Fancy,  No.  2^ . 


GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . .  6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2^,  Y.  C.  2.46 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.76 

Fancy.  No.  2*4.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 .  1.60 


Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3... 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2. 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  3 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 


4.40 

LOO 


4.00 

2.16 

2.76 

3.00 

1.46 


1.76 


2.40 

12.00 


1.60 

1.86 


14.00 

3.60 

3.76 


1.20 

6.76 


2.30 
2.70 
2.90 

1.30 


1.46 

L20 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . .  l.io 

No-  3  .  1.65 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . " 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.25 

No.  3  .  1.85 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2*4"!  .......  £95 

Choice  .  3.60  3.30 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . Z..'."  ".  oizs 


PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama.  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra.  No.  2*4 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2Vi . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico.  No.  10 . 


2.85  2.63 

2.70  2.45 

.  2.26 

.  2.20 

.  2.00 

.  8.60 

.  10.00 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2!oo 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . [ 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.., 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Standard,  Water,  No.  10. 
FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 . 

No.  10s  . 


1.00  . 

2.10  . 

11.00  10.00 

4.00  3.65 

14.75  12.75 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROEI* 

1®  oz.  .  1.10 

15  oz . 

17  oz . """ 

18  oz . "" 

19  oz . [ 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

^4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

^4-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz .  1.25 

6  oz .  1.36 

8  oz .  2.60 

10  oz.  .  2.70 

Selects,  6  oz. .  2.50 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.50 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1, . 

Flat,  No.  Mi . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  *4 . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.45 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . 


1.15 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 


4.00 

2.20 


1.40 

1.50 

2.65 

2.90 

2.60 


2.87% 


1.65 

4.86 

2.85 

1.55 

2.15 


SHRIMP* 


Dry,  No.  1 .  1.70 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.70 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

*4  Oil,  Keyless  .  t3.60 

%  Oil,  Decorated  .  t4.76 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.50 

14  Oil.  Carton  .  *4.75 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *3.15 

California,  %,  per  case .  *16.00 

Oval.  No.  1 .  *3.40 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White.  %s  .  8.00 

White,  %s  .  14.00  14.60 

White.  Is  .  26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  7.60 

Blue  Fin,  Is .  14.60 

Striped.  %8  .  6.60 

Striped,  Is  .  12.60 

Yellow.  %8  .  7.60 

Yellow,  Is  . 14.26 


7.00  6.00 


« B  Cani  arc  Best  Cans  » 


BOyLE  CANS 

After  all . .  .  you  are  more  interested  in 
cans  and  closing  mackmes  tkat  give  you 
no  troukle  at  peak  load  tkan  in  essays  akout 


service. 


Tkat  IS  tke  kind  of  cans  and  mackmes  we 
supply,  kacked  up  witk  personal  attention. 

Our  organization  is  not  kurdened  witk  prok- 
lems  foreign  to  can-^making,  so  tkeir  interest 
IS  not  diverted  from  tke  all  -  important  duty 
of  taking  care  of  your  needs. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION  of  N  Y 

Boyle  Plant: 

811  S.  Wolfe  SIm  Baltimore.  Md. 

Pkone — \^^olfe  6300 

Alaspetli,  Y.  110  Kast  42n<l  St.,  York  City  Brooklyn,  Y. 

SANITARY  CAN  DIVISION 

Carle  Cooling,  Sales  M.anager 

Dad  Loweree  Ckarlie  Unruk  Bill”  Rigktor,  Jr. 

Ed  W^oelper,  Seafood  Can  Department 


The  Markets 


BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  20,  1930 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Future  Prices  Should  Range  Higher — Some  Future 
Prices  Heard — Spot  Prices  Strong — A  Review  of 
Each  Spot  Item — Convention  May  Make  a  Big  Hole 
in  Pea  Stocks. 

aS  to  futures — With  the  spot  canned  foods 
market  in  such  position  as  practically  certain  to 
"^take  care  of  itself,  and  in  very  good  style  at  that, 
attention  is  turning  to  futures  and  the  prices  which 
should  prevail. 

Convention  time,  always  marks  the  opening  of  future 
selling  on  a  large  scale,  and  so  the  year  is  normal  in 
that  respect.  In  fact,  we  might  say  that  the  action  of 
the  canners  on  futures  this  year  is  better  than  usual. 
Always  in  the  past  there  have  been  some  who  would 
rush  into  future  selling,  and  always  at  too  low  prices. 
There  is  a  very  pleasant  absence  of  that  spirit  this 
year,  as  more  and  more  canners  are  giving  very  serious 
consideration  to  this  problem.  It  is  easy  to  get  future 
sales  on  your  books  at  low  prices,  but  not  so  easy  to 
make  those  sales  pay  you  a  profit,  and  futures  have  as 
much  right  to  pay  a  profit  as  spots.  The  old  fatal  fal¬ 
lacy  of  getting  a  good  share  of  the  pack  sold  ahead,  at 
or  below  cost,  in  the  hope  of  balancing  up  on  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  pack,  has  been  exploded,  and  no  canner 
with  sense  is  caught  nowadays  in  that  trap.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  when  you  come  to  deliver  futures  next  fall  the 
market  will  be  bare  of  spot  goods,  and  the  distributors 
will  be  clamoring  for  supplies.  The  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  popular  consumption  of  canned  foods  insures 
this,  and  you  may,  therefore,  take  it  confidently  into 
your  considerations.  Sell  futures  against  that  contin¬ 
gency  and  you  will  not  sell  them  too  cheaply.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  to  sell  your  ex¬ 
pected  pack  now  for  fear  you  may  be  caught  with  it 
and  obliged  to  hold  it.  That  danger  no  longer  exists.  - 
uui  in  the  Ozark  regions  their  Association  appointed 
a  committee  to  study  the  costs  of  packing  tomatoes, 
beans,  etc.,  and  instead  of  bringing  in  a  detailed  cost 
account  schedule,  which  every  canner  feels  competent 
to  immediately  pull  to  pieces,  or  “do  better  than,”  they 
set  down  a  scale  of  prices  under  which  no  canner  can 
sell  his  futures  and  hope  to  realize  a  profit.  You  will 


find  this  in  the  Ozark  market  report,  and  we  offer  this 
scale  as  a  guide  to  other  canners  in  selling  futures.  You 
will  note  they  name  $1  on  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  and 
$1  on  No.  2  standard  cut  stringless  beans.  The  goods 
are  worth  that,  and  no  canner  is  justified  in  naming 
lower  prices  anywhere.  And  this  region  has  shown  the 
tomato  canners  of  all  the  country  that  they  could  sell 
their  tomatoes  at  $1,  in  face  of  the  80c  prices  in  other 
tomato-canning  regions.  Spot  tomatoes.  No.  2s,  have 
seldom  dropped  below  the  $1  mark  in  the  Ozarks  this 
season.  If  they  can  do  it,  why  not  the  Tri-States,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  other  places?  Let  these  older  tomato-can¬ 
ning  regions  take  a  lesson  from  this  new  entrant  into 
tomato  canning,  and  follow  their  lead  on  future  prices. 
As  a  market  guide  read  the  address  of  President  Gor¬ 
don  H.  Kellogg,  “Faith,”  given  in  this  issue,  and  let  it 
sink  in  and  be  your  help.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  this. 

C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  have  just  come 
out  with  future  prices  on  lima  beans,  and  we  give  them 
herewith,  though  we  expect  other  canners  to  complain 
that  they  are  too  low,  and  they  usually  are.  Here  is 
another  item  that  there  is  no  reason  to  give  away.  Lima 
beans  well  packed  are  an  attractive  product  in  cans,  and 
the  people  like  them,  and  they  do  not  expect  to  buy 
them  for  a  song;  nor  is  there  any  chance  to  overpack 
this  item. 


“New  Pack  Lima  Beans.  We  are  now  booking  orders 
for  lima  beans,  pack  of  1930,  for  shipment  when 
packed.  We  quote  the  various  grades  as  follows : 


No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Fresh  white . 

....$  .80 

$1.15 

$6.50 

Mixed  green  and  white.... 

. 95 

1.25 

7.25 

Garden  run  . 

....  1.05 

1.40 

8.25 

Fancy  small  green . 

....  1.30 

1.65 

9.25 

Fancy  Tiny  Green . 

....  1.65 

2.15 

11.25 

Fancy  midget  green . 

....  1.80 

2.25 

12.25 

All  f.  o.  b.  Peninsula  factory.” 

Some  one  seems  to  have  named  a  price  of  $1.20  for 
No.  2  cans  of  fancy  Shoepeg  corn,  futures,  as  T.  J. 
Meehan  &  Co.  quote  it  in  their  most  recent  circular  to 
the  buyers.  This  is  rank  nonsense.  The  best  whole 
grained  corn  packed  anywhere,  or  of  any  variety,  is 
not  a  competitor  with  fancy  Shoepeg  corn.  Every 
dozen  cans  of  fancy  Shoepeg  corn  is  worth  $1.50,  and 
will  easily  bring  it,  if  these  foolish  canners  would  stop 
trying  to  cut  each  others’  throats  to  the  benefit  of  the 
buyers  only.  The  new  packings  of  whole-grain  corn. 
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in  the  Central  West  and  elsewhere,  are  turning  out  nice 
products  in  most  cases,  but  the  new  processes  are  not 
yet  perfected,  and  when  they  are  they  still  will  not  be 
Shoepeg  corn.  And  when  they  are  perfected  the  whole 
level  of  the  canned  corn  production  will  be  raised  to 
such  an  extent  that  canned  corn  will  all  be  worth  more 
money  than  ever  before.  That  automatically  moves 
Shoepeg  up,  and  the  canners  ought  to  know  it. 

After  this  week’s  big  Convention  we  will  hear  more 
about  futures,  and  all  prices  will  be  named,  so  that  the 
whole  list  may  be  quoted. 

Spots — standard  cut  string  beans  are  quoted  in 
this  city  at  95c,  but  in  general  the  price  it  $1,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Ozarks,  and  in  Indiana  bargains  are 
quoted  as  $1.05.  Despite  the  good  pack  made  last  sea¬ 
son,  the  market  is  well  cleaned  up,  and  promises  to  be 
bare  long  before  new  stringless  beans  can  be  produced, 
even  in  the  South. 

Lima  beans  are  out  of  quotation  in  this  market,  but 
that  means  for  general  quotation.  There  are  canners 
here  who  have  them,  and  they  hold  fancy  medium 
green.  No.  3  sieve,  at:  Is,  .$1.25;  2s,  $1.85,  and  10s, 
$10.  Mixed  white  and  green  about  10c  less,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  standard  limas.  Their  scarcity 
has  thrown  some  demand  on  dried  limas  in  cans. 

Beets  are  very  scarce  in  this  section  of  the  world. 
The  far  Northwest  seems  to  be  the  coming  beet  can¬ 
ning  region,  as  their  output  this  year  was  large.  Quo¬ 
tations  are  very  hard  to  find.  Standard  No.  2s  are 
$1.21  and  2Vos  $1.50  for  cut  beets. 

Carrots  is  another  item  which  the  Northwest  is  going 
in  strong  for.  This  item  is  growing  in  popular  ap¬ 
proval,  but  there  are  very  few  in  this  market,  and  they 
are  out  of  quotation  in  our  market  page.  Those  who 
have  any  quote  diced  carrots.  Is,  at  85c;  2s,  $1.10,  and 
10s,  $5.50. 

Corn  is  not  showing  much  life,  but  there  is  some  de¬ 
mand,  and  in  the  West  the  canners  are  reporting 
cleaned  up  so  rapidly  that  many  buyers  there  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  quietly  cover  where  they  can  find  the  goods. 
Standard  Evergreen  corn  is  quoted  at  about  $1,  East 
and  West.  Only  fancy  Shoepeg  corn  shows  an  advance 
in  our  market  page  this  week,  moving  up  to  $1.55. 

Hominy  sells  right  along,  in  small  lots,  but  frequently 
repeated,  and  is  held  here  at,  3s,  $1.15,  and  10s,  $4.25. 

Mixed  vegetables,  which  are  coming  so  rapidly  into 
favor,  hold  a  steady  demand.  Fancy  2s,  packed  from 
all  fresh  vegetables,  sell  at  $1.10,  while  standard  2s, 
packed  with  dried  limas,  etc.,  sell  at  95c. 

Peas  have  felt  a  quite  good  trade  this  week,  and  the 
prices  are  firm.  Stocks  are  cleaning  up  rapidly,  and 
the  Convention  will  probably  make  a  big  hole  in  the 
pile.  Standard  early  June,  or  No.  4  sieve,  are  held  at 
$1.05  East  and  West,  and  other  siftings  upon  that  basis. 
Pea  canners  sometimes  complain  about  the  quotations 
on  peas.  Let  them  try  to  make  a  market  table,  for  quo¬ 
tations.  which  will  cover  and  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
market  without  taking  too  much  space,  and  we  will 
thank  them  for  it.  To  properly  quote  peas  would  take 
an  issue  the  size  of  this,  and  then  some. 

Spinach  is  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Sweet  potatoes  have  taken  an  advance.  2'/js  are  now 
quoted  at  $1.10,  with  3s  at  $1.20  and  10s  at  $3.50  as 
bottom,  while  the  better  grades  brint^  $1.50  for  214s 
and  $1.35  for  3s.  The  latter  are  canner  quotations  and 
the  former  broker  quotations. 


Tomatoes  have  moved  up  all  along  the  line  this  week. 
There  is  a  real  reason  for  being  bullish  on  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  because  supplies  are  not  sufficient  to  see  the 
season  through.  Is  are  now  75c;  2s,  971/2  to  $1;  3s, 
$1.50,  and  10s,  $4.75,  in  this  market,  and  considerably 
higher  in  other  sections.  Indiana  is  offering  2s  at  $1.05 
as  a  bargain,  and  the  canners  there  probably  demand 
$1.10  to  $1.15  before  letting  go  of  the  goods.  Write 
your  own  price  on  canned  tomatoes,  and  the  demand  is 
seeking  everything  in  sight. 

Fruits  and  other  items  of  packing  have  been  quiet 
all  week.  California  has  gathered  the  statistics  of  its 
packs  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  they  are  worth 
studying.  They  will  be  found  in  the  California  market 
report. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,*^ 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Quite  a  Few  Western  Packers  in  New  York  During  the 
Past  Week — Sale  of  10,000  Cases  of  Tomatoes  Con¬ 
summated  This  Week — Half-hearted  Activity  in 
Peas — No  Strong  Buying  Movement  in  Corn  as  Yet. 
Many  Inquiries  as  to  String  Bean  Market. 

New  York,  January  16,  1929. 

HE  MARKET — Quite  a  few  Middle  Western  and 
Western  packers  have  been  in  New  York  during 
the  past  week  visiting  their  brokers  and  represen¬ 
tatives  here  before  attending  the  Chicago  Convention. 
All  express  their  optimism  as  to  the  outlook  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  but  feel  that  buying  will  necessarily  be 
somewhat  light  until  after  the  Convention.  Their  per¬ 
sonal  reports  to  the  trade  here  indicate  that  reports  of 
comparatively  light  stocks  in  first  hands  is  substan¬ 
tially  correct.  Also  they  themselves*  have  been  check¬ 
ing  upon  reports  of  light  inventories  here.  All  things 
considered,  they  feel  quite  confident  of  entering  into 
the  1930  packing  season  with  their  floors  clear  of  1929 
goods.  And  as  it  is  quite  generally  recognized  that  a 
single  season’s  pack  hardly  satisfies  that  season’s  de¬ 
mand,  they  feel  that  the  year  1930  will  see  prices  main¬ 
tained  on  a  very  firm  bais.  Southern  tomatoes,  stand¬ 
ard  2s,  are  heading  toward  a  basic  price  level  of  $1  a 
dozen,  the  trade  feels.  While  there  has  not  been  any 
sustained  buying  as  yet,  prices  are  strong  at  92V4c,  a 
.‘^ale  of  10,000  cases  being  made  at  this  level  to  a  chain 
store  organization.  This  was  for  spot  delivery,  and  in¬ 
dicates  once  again  that  inventories  are  light.  Maine 
sardine  packers  are  preparing  to  advance  prices,  with 
the  new  level  of  $3.60  on  quarter  keyless  oils  expected 
to  become  effective  on  January  28.  Some  unexpected 
weakness  in  California  tuna  has  developed,  with  several 
packers  reducing  prices  to  $9  for  white-meat  halves  and 
$17  for  Is,  f.  o.  b.  coast.  These  prices  compare  with 
$12  and  $23  a  year  ago.  A  fair  demand  exists,  and  it 
is  thought  probable  that  these  prices  will  be  revised  up¬ 
ward  when  active  buying  becomes  apparent. 

Southern  Tomatoes — A  transaction  involving  10,- 
000  cases  of  No.  2  Southern  canned  tomatoes  was  con¬ 
summated  this  week,  with  the  price  set  at  92^20  per 
dozen.  The  buyer  was  a  chain  store  organization.  The 
goods  were  for  immediate  delivery,  giving  strength  to 
the  general  report  of  light  inventories  among  the  larger 
distributors.  The  trade  here  feels  that  Southern  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  are  working  toward  $1  for  standard  2s, 
and  many  firm  inquiries  have  gone  through  to  first 
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hands  regarding  deliveries  at  92y^c.  While  it  is  true 
that  buying  will  be  somewhat  restricted  until  after  the 
Chicago  Convention,  buyers  who  want  to  be  certain  of 
covering  their  needs  are  preparing  to  place  this  busi¬ 
ness  immediately. 

Peas — There  has  been  half-hearted  activity  during 
the  past  week,  but  buyers  are  not  yet  ready  to  show 
their  hand  fully,  fearing  that  to  do  so  will  send  the 
prices  of  remaining  stocks  too  far  upward.  They  are 
placing  their  orders  sparingly,  hoping  thus  to  keep 
first  hands  undecided  as  to  the  real  situation,  and  there¬ 
fore  backward  about  raising  price  lists.  However, 
second  hands  will  be  forced  into  the  market  shortly, 
according  to  reports  current  among  distributors,  and 
then  the  packers  will  be  enabled  to  judge  the  situation 
more  accurately  and  take  w’hatever  steps  they  feel  are 
justified.  Wisconsin  fancy  No.  2  are  quoted  variously 
at  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  dozen.  Fancy  Alaska  No.  2s 
run  about  $1.70  per  dozen  on  the  average,  with  some 
quoting  $1.65  and  others  holding  to  $1.75  per  dozen. 

Corn — Some  unimportant  filling-in  business  has 
transpired  in  the  better  grades  of  corn,  but  there  has 
not  yet  appeared  the  strong  buying  movement  expected. 
Howevei',  buyers  are  in  a  buying  mood,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  but  a  matter  of  days  until  they  begin  plac¬ 
ing  orders  in  earnest.  Maryland  standards  sold  at 
$1.02'  2  this  week  in  a  small  shipment,  while  some  busi¬ 
ness  was  placed  in  extra  standard  at  $1.05. 

String  Beans — Brokers  in  the  New  York  market  are 
receiving  many  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
string  bean  market,  and  are  preparing  for  a  run  of  spot 
buying.  Cut  green  2s  are  quoted  at  $1.00  to  $1.05, 
f.  o.  b.  factory,  while  the  cut  wax  2s  are  held  at  $1.15. 
Whole  green  10s  are  selling  at  $5.50. 

Maine  Sardines — Maine  packers  are  preparing  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices,  with  the  basis  $3.60  for  one-quarter  key¬ 
less  oils,  to  become  effective  January  28.  Buying  activ¬ 
ity  has  been  spirited  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
trade  feels  that  this  advance  is  warranted.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  the  higher  prices  will  become  effective 
right  after  the  Chicago  Convention. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Shortages  Apparent — No  Re-sale  Jobbing  Lots — Buy¬ 
ers  Must  Go  to  Canners  for  All  Supplies — Tomatoes 
Very  Strong — Lots  of  Canners  Cleaned  Out  of  Corn. 
Peas  Continue  to  Move  Steadily — Consumers  Taking 
Fruits — Big  Crowd  Expected. 

Chicago,  January  16,  1929. 
HE  MARKET — Much  healthy  interest  in  canned 
foods  is  developing.  Considerable  business  is 
being  planned  for  current  needs  and  glaring 
shortages  have  become  very  apparent  on  many  items. 

A  canvass  of  the  situation  since  inventory  indicates 
that  there  are  practically  no  surplus  jobbing  stocks  of¬ 
fered  for  resale,  which  further  bespeaks  a  condition  of 
market  clean-up.  If  buyers  expect  to  get  further  needs 
in  canned  foods  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  canners 
themselves,  who  have  little  or  no  supplies  available.  The 
rest  of  the  winter  and  spring  is  going  to  be  a  period  of 
general  substitutions,  and  everybody  will  just  have  to 
take  what  he  can  get  in  canned  foods. 


The  result  of  all  this  may  develop  a  condition  of  the 
barest  canned  foods  shelves  in  history,  war  times  not 
excepted.  As  one  buyer  remarked  pointedly. 

“Well,  it  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  see  the  canners  get  an 
inning  once  in  awhile.  They  have  been  kicked  around 
the  post  in  a  frenzy  to  get  rid  of  their  overstocks  for  so 
long  perhaps  they  do  not  know  how  it  feels  to  have 
everybody  now  wanting  their  goods.” 

Tomatoes — The  strengthened  Eastern  market  as  re¬ 
ported  elsewhere  is  receiving  wholesome  support  here. 
Mid-Western  pack  is  all  practically  gone,  and  any  few 
unsold  lots  are  in  the  hands  of  owners  who  know  that 
they  will  get  big  money  in  repayment  for  waiting  an¬ 
other  few  weeks.  Reports  from  California  indicate 
that  there  will  be  considerable  pro-rating. 

Corn — A  large  number  of  packers  report  entirely 
bare  floors,  with  nothing  further  to  offer  until  next 
crop.  Furthermore,  there  is  an  excellent  inquiry  for 
corn,  at  least  partly  stimulated  by  the  shortages  on 
other  canned  foods,  and  the  fact  that  corn  prices  have 
not  as  yet  advanced  in  line  with  other  vegetables. 

Peas — Market  unchanged.  The  movement  of  this 
product  since  the  pack  has  been  one  undisturbed  pro¬ 
cess,  with  various  grades  cleaning  up  one  after  another 
in  order.  No  packers  have  any  representative  assort¬ 
ments  available. 

California  Fruits — Consumer  interest  continues  good 
up  to  the  point  of  prohibitive  price  basis.  There  are 
still  a  few  lots  available  locally  advertised  at  prices 
which  will  attract  the  public  to  buy.  Further  supplies 
from  the  Coast  at  such  basis  do  not  seem  obtainable, 
however. 

Reports  from  orchards  indicate  a  probable  very 
healthy  crop  for  1930,  and  the  likelihood  of  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  some  prices  which  will  mean  big  volume 
because  of  popular  prices  to  the  consumers.  Full  de¬ 
tails  of  these  expectations  are  not,  of  course,  as  yet 
available. 

Group  Operations  Invading  the  Canning  Industry — 

We  hear  continued  rumors  of  meetings  in  various 
states,  and  of  committees  working  to  scheme  out  some 
way  to  get  advantage  of  the  increasing  disposition  to 
grant  agricultural  relief  from  Washington.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  sessions  seem  to  bring  out  innumerable  questions 
to  be  answered  in  shaping  up  adjustments  to  new  condi¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  view  of 
what  has  been  done  for  other  major  field  crops  some 
benefits  to  the  canning  industry  must  accrue. 

No  doubt  the  next  few  months  will  see  things  take 
definite  shape. 

Enormous  Crowd  Expected  National  Canners  Con¬ 
vention — The  rooms  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  for  the  Con¬ 
vention  have  come  to  such  a  premium  as  to  cause  quite 
a  commotion  in  the  trade.  Many  people  not  strictly  as¬ 
sociation  members,  who  have  alw^ays  heretofore  been 
able  to  somehow  get  accommodations  so  as  to  meet 
their  brokers  and  appointments  right  in  the  hotel,  are 
out  of  luck  this  year,  and  will  have  to  get  their  rooms 
elsewhere  in  the  city. 

Hundreds  of  unsatisfied  requests  are  coming  in  daily, 
with  no  recourse  but  to  either  join  the  association  or 
be  out  of  luck  on  desirable  rooms. 

The  result  of  this  all  may  prove  a  stimulus  to  the 
membership  in  the  trade  associations  who  are  holding 
this  convention.  There  is  a  feeling  expressed  that 
many  of  the  “camp  followers”  should  get  into  line  and 
help  carry  their  share  of  responsibility  as  association 
members. 
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THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  ‘  The  C annin^  Trade." 

Weather  Ties  Up  Shipping — Tomatoes  Held  Firm — 

Cars  of  Beans  Available — Greens  Limited — One  Can- 

ner  Has  Some  Sauerkraut — Some  Fine  Blackberries. 

Report  of  the  Annual  Convention — Minimum  Future 

P]!*1C0S 

Springfield,  Mo.,  January  16,  1930. 
FATHER — Since  the  middle  of  last  week  a 
blizzard  has  prevailed  throughout  the  Ozarks, 
some  rain,  sleet  and  snow,  continuing  over  a 
period  of  four  days,  making  transportation  by  motor 
car  or  by  train  almost  impossible.  The  trees  were  laden 
with  ice,  as  also  were  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  elec¬ 
tric  light  wires.  This  resulted  in  almost  a  suspension  of 
general  business  of  all  kinds.  It  has  been  six  years 
since  we  have  had  a  storm  of  this  kind  in  the  Ozarks. 

Spot  Sales — Only  a  few  cars  of  spot  tomatoes  sold  in 
the  Ozarks  during  the  past  week.  Most  of  the  jobbing 
grocery  corporations  that  buy  their  tomatoes  in  the 
Ozarks  will  be  holding  their  annual  meetings  during  the 
present  week,  and  therefore  have  not  been  giving  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  purchase  of  additional  supplies.  It  is 
expected  that  as  soon  as  these  corporations  hold  their 
annual  meetings  and  outline  their  plans  for  1930  that 
there  will  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  demand  and 
sales. 

Spot  Tomato  Prices — Prices  on  spot  tomatoes  are 
held  very  firm,  and  should  there  be  any  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  demand  and  sales  it  will  only  be  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  some  advance  in  market  prices.  Prices 
quoted  today,  all  subject  to  confirmation,  range: 

Is,  standard,  10  ounce,  65c  to  QlVoc;  No.  303  cans, 
16  ounce,  90c  to  95c;  No.  2  standards,  95c  to  $1.00; 
No.  2  extra  standards,  $1.10  to  $1.15;  No.  21/^  stan¬ 
dards,  very  few  obtainable,  $1.40  to  $1.50 ;  No.  10  stan¬ 
dards,  offerings  very  limited,  $5.00. 

Spot  Green  Beans — It  is  still  possible  to  buy  cut 
stringless  green  beans  in  the  Ozarks  in  straight  car 
lots  No.  2s  and  No.  10s  size.  Most  offerings,  however, 
are  obtainable  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  toma¬ 
toes.  2s  standard  cut,  $1.00  to  $1.10 ;  10s  standard  cut, 
$5.00  to  $5.50.  It  will  only  take  a  very  moderate  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  to  clean  up  all  the  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  on  their  holdings  of  spot  green  beans. 

Mustard  Greens — Offerings  limited,  but  ample  to 
meet  immediate  demands.  Today’s  prices :  No.  2  size, 
90c;  No.  21/2  size,  $1.20;  No.  10  size,  $4.50  to  $4.75. 
These  can  be  bought  for  shipment  in  cars  with  toma¬ 
toes. 

Turnip  Greens — Several  canners  in  the  district  hold¬ 
ing  limited  offerings  of  this  popular  canned  food  prod¬ 
uct.  Today’s  prices  are  very  firm — No.  2  size,  95c;  No. 
21/2  size,  $1.20;  No.  10  size,  34.50  to  $4.75.  These  can 
also  be  bought  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  toma¬ 
toes. 

Sauer  Kraut — Only  one  canner  in  the  district  hold¬ 
ing  any  spot  kraut.  Today’s  prices :  No.  303  cans,  75c ; 
No.  2  size,  85c ;  No.  21/2  size,  $1.10.  This  kraut  can  be 
bought  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  other  canned 
foods  obtainable  in  our  district. 

Blackberries  —  Prices  on  standard  blackberries, 
water,  E/L  cans,  packed  from  the  wild  variety  which 
grows  to  a  fine  quality  in  the  Ozarks — No.  2  size,  $1.10 ; 
No.  10  size,  $5.25.  One  canner  in  the  Ozarks  is  hold¬ 


ing  a  straight  car  of  No.  2  blackberries  packed  from 
cultivated  variety,  cans  filled  full,  and  what  we  would 
term  solid  pack,  which  are  held  at  $1.25  f.o.b.  North¬ 
west  Arkansas  shipping  point. 

Canned  Apples — No.  10  standard  apples  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  straight  car  lots  or  for  shipment  in  mixed  cars 
with  tomatoes  and  other  canned  foods — Ben  Davis, 
$3.75;  Jonathans,  $4.00. 

Canners’  Convention — The  annual  Convention  of  the 
Ozark  Canners’  Association  was  held  here  in  Spring- 
field  on  the  9th  and  10th,  inst.  The  attendance  was 
not  quite  as  large  as  was  expected,  due  to  the  very  bad 
weather  conditions.  However,  the  total  attendance 
figured  something  less  than  300,  covering  canners, 
brokers  and  suppl5rmen.  The  canners  generally  were 
feeling  very  good  over  the  results  of  the  1929  pack, 
and  the  fact  that  their  present  unsold  holdings  are  very 
considerably  less  than  is  usually  the  case  at  this  period 
in  the  year.  The  several  sessions  held  during  the  Con¬ 
vention  period  were  well  attended  by  the  canners,  and 
the  talks  on  the  various  subjects  during  these  sessions 
proved  quite  interesting,  and  also  instructive  to  the 
canners  in  general.  There  was  considerable  disap¬ 
pointment,  however,  that  the  President  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association  did  not  find  it  possible  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  At  the  special  canners’  meeting  held  in  Spring- 
field  back  in  November  a  committee  of  five  canners, 
selected  from  different  parts  of  the  district,  was  named 
to  figure  out  as  nearly  as  they  could,  the  probable  cost 
of  packing  tomatoes  and  green  beans  for  the  year  1930, 
and  to  make  their  report  at  this  annual  meeting.  This 
committee  made  its  report,  not  giving  out  for  publicity, 
however,  their  findings  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  pack¬ 
ing  the  coming  year,  but  they  recommended  that  the 
canners  in  the  district  who  desired  to  sell  future  toma¬ 
toes  and  green  beans,  and  who  expect  to  make  any 
profit  on  their  season’s  pack,  would  act  wisely  if  they 
did  not  go  below  the  following  prices  on  future  sales. 

Tomatoes — No.  1  standard,  10  oz.,  521/2C  dozen;  No. 
300  cans,  15  oz.,  72l/ic  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  75c 
dozen ;  No.  2  standard,  80c  dozen ;  No.  2  extra  standard, 
90c  dozen;  No.  21/^  standard,  $1.10  dozen;  No.  21/2 
extra  standard,  $1.20  dozen;  No.  3  standard,  $1.25 
dozen;  No.  3  extra  standard,  $1.35  dozen;  No.  10  stan¬ 
dard,  $4.00  dozen. 

Cut  Stringless  Green  Beans — No.  1  standard,  10  oz., 
80c  dozen;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  95c  dozen;  No.  2  stan¬ 
dard,  $1.00  dozen ;  No.  2  extra  standard,  $1.05  dozen ; 
No.  10  standard,  $5.00  dozen;  No.  10  extra  standard, 
$5.25  dozen. 

There  were  a  number  of  canners  throughout  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  district  who  thought  these  prices  too 
low,  and  it  now  seems  doubtful  whether  or  not  such 
canners  will  place  any  offerings  of  futures — ^tomatoes 
or  green  beans — on  the  market  at  the  present  time.  All 
the  talk  by  canners  during  the  convention  period  in 
regard  to  tomato  and  bean  acreage,  gave  evidence  of 
disposition  on  the  part  of  all  canners  not  to  increase 
their  contracted  acreage  for  1930  over  the  acreage 
contracted  for  last  year.  We  heard  some  canners  ex¬ 
press  themselves  as  being  unwilling  to  sell  future  toma¬ 
toes  or  green  beans  to  the  extent  of  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  canners’  probable  pack,  while  there  are 
others  who  seem  willing  to  sell  a  larger  per  cent  of 
their  pack  as  futures.  From  what  we  can  gather,  don’t 
believe  any  canner  in  the  district  will  sell  either  future 
tomatoes  or  beans  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  his  probable  pack,  based  on  the  acreage  con- 
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tracted,  and  on  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  pre- 
ceeding  five  years. 

At  the  first  session  of  this  canners’  convention,  a 
resolution  was  offered  and  passed  unanimously,  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Roy  Nelson,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  association  since  its  organi¬ 
zation,  and  who  had  always  been  active  in  its  workings, 
and  was  always  ready  to  give  his  counsel  and  advice  for 
the  betterment  of  the  canning  industry  in  the  Ozarks. 

Next  Year’s  Convention — The  next  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Ozark  Canners’  Association  will  be  held  in 
Springfield  some  time  in  January,  1931. 

New  Officers — The  new  officers  of  the  Ozark  Canners’ 
Association  are:  Tom  Morris,  Berry ville.  Ark.,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Earle  M.  Rush,  Washburn,  Mo.,  Vice-President; 
J.  P.  Harris,  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Outlook  for  the  Shrimp  Pack  Is  More  Encouraging — 
Strike  Short  in  Quantity  But  Large  in  Quality — Sea¬ 
food  Factories  in  Mississippi  Busy  Packing  Oysters. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  14,  1930. 
HRIMP — The  outlook  for  shrimp  to  pack  is  more 
encouraging  in  Alabama  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as 
shrimp  hit  on  the  outside  beach  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  and  the  indications  are  that  they  will  work 
their  way  to  the  Alabama  outside  beaches  and  later  on 
in  the  bays. 

The  strike  of  shrimp  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
was  not  a  big  one,  but  what  it  fell  short  in  quantity  it 
made  up  in  quality.  They  were  nice,  large  shrimp. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  is  on  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  and  therefore  the  shrimp  re¬ 
ceived  there  were  handled  by  the  raw  shippers,  who 
found  the  headless  shrimp  market  in  very  good  shape, 

I  as  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  their  receipts  of  shrimp 

very  quickly  and  at  a  fairly  good  price,  which  indicates 
that  the  market  is  bare  and  the  trade  is  shrimp  hungry. 

Alabama  has  no  closed  season  for  the  canning  of 
shrimp  at  this  time  of  the  year,  therefore  if  the  shrimp 
hit  on  this  coast  the  seafood  factories  will  operate  on 
shrimp,  otherwise  they  will  remain  idle,  as  there  are  no 
oysters  being  packed  yet. 

There  were  no  shrimp  caught  here  this  past  week, 
hence  the  seafood  factories,  as  well  as  the  new  ship¬ 
pers,  were  idle,  and  the  whole  industry  in  Alabama 
could  have  easily  closed  shop  and  gone  hunting  without 
affecting  the  production  end  of  the  busines.  Unfavor¬ 
able  weather  was  partly  responsible  for  the  absence  of 
shrimp,  but  not  altogether,  and  the  migratory  propen¬ 
sities  of  the  rascal  crustaceans  are  more  to  blame,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  here  today  and  vanished  tomorrow  to 
parts  unknown.  The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is 
strong  and  it  would  take  an  extraordinarily  big  run  of 
shrimp  to  make  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  while  a  big  run  of  shrimp  could  be  possible,  it 
is  hardly  probable,  and  certainly  not  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  supply  of  shrimp  has  always  been  very 
limited.  The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.35  per  dozen 
I  for  No.  1  small  and  $1.65  per  dozen  for  N.o  1  large, 

with  no  offerings  of  medium  shrimp  by  any  of  the 
packers,  which  shows  that  they  are  cleaned  up  on  the 
grade. 


Oysters — The  seafood  factories  in  Mississippi  are 
kept  pretty  busy  packing  oysters  and  a  plant  has  to  be 
sure  enough  busy  to  get  anywhere  with  an  oyster  pack, 
because  oysters  are  so  bulky  that  it  requires  an  awful 
lot  of  labor  and  room  to  handle  them.  A  seafood  can¬ 
nery  may  get  by  on  a  thirty-barrel  a  day  pack,  but  that 
plant  would  have  to  pack  over  150  barrels  of  oysters  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing,  because  ordinarily  there  are 
not  over  20  small  cans  of  oysters  to  a  barrel  of  oysters 
that  weighs  300  pounds,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  times 
the  yield  is  15  small  cans  to  the  barrel,  and  from  there 
down  to  12  cans,  all  depending  on  the  fatness  and  firm 
condition  of  the  oysters ;  naturally,  the  poorer  the  oys¬ 
ter  is  the  less  the  yield  is  i)er  barrel.  The  poor  oysters 
shrink  up  and  lose  big  weight,  but  their  shells  occupy 
the  same  space  in  the  barrel,  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  the  meat  of  the  oyster. 

Alabama  is  packing  no  oysters  and  the  possibilities 
are  decidedly  gloomy,  as  there  are  no  oysters  available. 
The  reefs  or  bars  were  planted  just  last  spring,  and 
while  the  oysters  have  developed  wonderfully  for  the 
time  that  they  have  been  planted,  yet  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pect  the  reefs  to  furnish  the  canneries  with  oysters  this 
winter,  and  there  is  more  to  be  lost  than  gained  by  dis¬ 
turbing  the  reefs  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
labor  has  had  such  little  work  this  fall,  due  to  the  scar¬ 
city  of  shrimp,  that  some  influence  is  being  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Alabama  Conservation  Department  to  allow 
the  reefs  to  be  worked  in  order  to  give  work  to  the  un¬ 
employed  labor  of  the  industry. 

The  raw  oyster  business  is  going  through  a  slump, 
and  due  to  unfavorable  tides,  too  much  southeast  wind, 
the  oysters  are  not  in  as  good  fat  condition  as  thev 
should  be  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  this,  too,  may 
have  an  effect  on  reducing  the  consumption  of  oysters 
at  this  time. 

-  The  slump  in  the  raw  oyster  market  will  cause  some 
of  the  boats  that  are  engaged  in  the  raw  oyster  busi¬ 
ness  in  Mississippi  to  knock  off  and  run  steam  oysters 
to  the  canning  factories.  The  price  of  oysters  is  $1.15 
for  4-ounce  cans,  $1.25  for  5-ounce  cans,  $2.30  for  8- 
ounce,  and  $2.50  for  10-ounce  cans,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,” 

Special  Correspo7ident  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packs  of  the  Year — Compiled  by 
Canners  League  and  Southern  California  Canners 
Association — The  Totals  and  the  Prices  of  Each 
Size  and  Grade — Fruits  Smallest  in  Five  Years — 
Vegetables  Set  a  Record. 

San  Francisco,  January  16,  1930. 
TATISTICS — The  feature  of  last  week  was  the 
releasing  of  pack  statistitcs  for  California  for  1929, 
these  covering  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  figures 
for  Northern  and  Central  California,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  pack  is  made,  were  compiled  by  Preston  McKin¬ 
ney,  secretary  of  the  Canners  League  of  California, 
while  those  from  the  southern  part  of  the  state  were 
compiled  by  C.  A.  Winkler,  secretary  of  the  Southern 
California  Canners  Association.  These  figures  are  from 
the  individual  reports  of  packers  and  statements  were 
received  from  packers  representing  more  than  99  per 
cent  of  the  pack,  and  a  careful  estimate  was  made  of 
the  negligible  pack  not  reported. 
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The  pack  of  fruits,  all  grades  and  sizes,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Apricots,  4,211,471  cases;  cherries,  393,750; 
grapes,  131,542;  pears,  2,101,901;  freestone  peaches, 
392,478 ;  clingstone  peaches,  7,972,086 ;  plums,  121,095 ; 
and  all  other  fruits,  261,411,  a  total  of  15,585,734  cases. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  was  as  follows:  Asparagus, 
2,672,637  cases;  string  beans,  246,656;  peas,  33,640; 
spinach,  4,193,742;  tomatoes,  2,994,510;  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts,  2,553,640,  and  other  vegetables,  616,070,  a  total 
of  13,260,895  cases. 

Of  the  pack  of  fruits.  Southern  California  furnished 
1,755,612  cases  out  of  the  total  of  15,585,734  cases,  the 
pack  there  being  as  follows:  Apricots,  594,551  cases; 
pears,  26,148;  freestone  peaches,  138,288;  clingstone 
peaches,  996,565,  and  other  fruits,  60.  The  Southern 
California  vegetable  pack  was  1,656,928  cases,  out  of  a 
total  for  the  state  of  13,260,895  cases.  This  was  made 
up  as  follows:  String  laeans,  31,466  cases;  spinach, 
408,677  tomatoes,  570,858;  tomato  products,  390,621, 
and  other  vegetables,  255,306. 

The  pack  of  fruits  for  salad  for  1929  amounted  to 
1,749,479  cases,  the  largest  on  record.  As  this  product 
is  remanufactured  from  canned  fruits,  this  pack  is  not 
in  addition  to  the  fruit  pack  already  listed. 

The  report  on  pack  statistics,  which  is  released  by 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  lists  the  pack  of 
various  varieties  of  fruits  by  sizes  of  cans  for  1929, 
there  having  been  a  demand  for  information  of  this 
character.  This  list  follows:  Apricots,  No.  2V->,  1,798,- 
728  cases;  No.  10.  1,331,468;  No.  3,  1.692;  No?  2,  169,- 
985 ;  No.  1  tall,  405,473 ;  No.  1  flat,  94,802 ;  3l/».-inch,  8 
oz.,  317,288;  3-inch,  8  oz.,  69,395;  and  miscellaneous, 
22,640. 

Cherries.  No.  2*  •>,  155,421  cases;  No.  10,  63,317 ;  No. 
3,  1,386:  No.  2.  22,160;  No.  1  tall,  84,476;  No.  1  flat, 
72:  3Vi,-inch.  8  oz.,  54,958;  3-inch,  8  oz.,  8,450,  and  mis- 

^pllo'Mp^nc  ^ 

Grapes,’No.  2i^>,73,121  cases;  No.  10,  32,252;  No.  2, 
4,311;  No.  1  tall,  16,963;  3^4-inch,  8  oz,,  2,360;  3-inch, 
8  oz.,  2,428,  and  miscellaneous,  107. 

Pears,  No.  2^ '■>,  1,309,004  cases;  No.  10,  412.237;  No. 
3,  4.903:  No.  2,  142,767;  No.  1  tall,  251,411;  No.  1  flat, 
60,720;  3'4-inch,  8  oz.,  131,339;  3-inch,  8  oz.,  36,555, 
and  miscellaneous,  22,875, 

Freestone  peaches.  No,  2i<),  208,557 ;  No.  10.  157,585; 
No.  3,  60;  No.  2,  1,670;  NoT  1  tall,  18,615;  No.  1  flat, 
178;  3'/i.-inch,  8  oz.,  5,488;  3-inch,  8  oz.,  345,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  20. 

Clingstone  peaches.  No.  2io,  4,898,616  cases;  No.  10, 
1,792,582 ;  No.  3,  3,696;  No.  2,  232,237;  No.  1  tall,  608,- 
356;  No.  1  flat,  25,539;  3H-inch,  8  oz.,  271,173;  3-inch, 
8  oz.,  114,164.  and  miscellaneous,  25,723. 

Plums,  No.  2'-),  46,827  cases;  No.  10,  56,383;  No.  3, 
554;  No.  2,  1.464“;  No.  1  tall,  11,982;  No.  1  flat,  21 ;  314- 
inch,  8  oz.,  2,745;  3-inch,  8  oz.,  1,111,  and  miscella¬ 
neous,  8. 

Other  fruits.  No.  2'  ->,  49,453;  No.  10,  156,784;  No.  2, 
7,628;  No.  1  tall,  31,974;  No.  1  flat,  255 ;  314-inch,  8  oz., 
5,668:  3-inch,  8  oz..  8,743,  and  miscellaneous,  906. 

The  pack  of  fruits  was  the  smallest  in  the  past  five 
years,  the  total  being  but  slightly  larger  than  that  of 
peaches  alone  last  year.  The  pack  of  apricots  was  more 
than  double  that  of  1928,  and  was  substantially  larger 
than  the  packs  of  1926  or  1927,  which  were  regarded 
as  large.  The  output  of  pears  was  slightly  smaller  than 
that  reported  for  1928,  but  was  close  to  the  average  for 
the  past  five  years.  The  pack  of  plums  was  the  smallest 
in  the  past  five  years.  Freestone  peaches  were  packed 


in  larger  quantities  than  in  1928,  but  the  total  of  392,- 
478  cases  is  small,  compared  with  the  packs  of  1925  and 
1926,  which  were  1,198,314  and  817,319  cases,  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  packs  of  vegetables  assumed  record  proportions, 
due  to  the  record  packs  of  spinach  and  asparagus.  The 
spinach  pack  amounted  to  4,193,742  cases,  or  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter  cases  more  than  the  pack  of  1928, 
which  was  the  largest  up  to  that  time.  The  pack  of 
asparagus,  at  2,672,637  cases,  showed  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  over  that  of  1928,  which  was  also  a  record.  The 
output  of  string  beans  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
previous  year,  but  peas  showed  a  heavy  falling  off, 
being  about  one-quarter  that  of  1928,  and  less  than 
one-eighth  that  of  1925.  The  output  of  both  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products  was  larger  than  in  1928,  despite 
the  fact  that  packing  operations  were  delayed,  owing 
to  adverse  weather  conditions.  The  season  lasted  longer 
than  usual,  however. 

While  definite  figures  of  the  pack  of  pineapple  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  have  not  been  received,  late  advices 
suggest  that  the  output  will  prove  a  little  larger  than 
was  expected.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  the  pack 
will  exceed  9,000,000  cases,  and  if  this  is  true  it  means 
that  a  new  record  will  have  been  established.  The  re¬ 
leasing  of  pack  statistics  can  have  no  effect  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  since  the  output  has  long  since  been  disposed  of, 
with  some  packers  having  standing  orders  on  file  for 
additional  stocks. 

Pack  statistics  for  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 
have  made  their  appearance,  these  having  been  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Northwest  Canners  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Portland,  Ore.  The  fruit  pack  is  slightly 
below  the  record  pack  of  1928,  but  the  vegetable  pack 
is  larger,  setting  a  new  record. 

The  fruit  pack  for  Oregon  for  1929  is  as  follows: 
Apples,  406,726  cases,  black  raspberries,  30,159 ;  black¬ 
berries,  274.332;  black  cherries,  31,216;  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  205.180;  sour  pitted  cherries,  26,662;  goods- 
berries,  22,621  ;  loganberries,  293,488 ;  plums,  12.861 ; 
pears,  1,186,781;  rhubarb,  15,375;  raspberries,  116,522; 
strawberries,  264,948;  prunes,  698,943;  jams,  jellies 
and  preserves,  45,931,  and  miscellaneous  fruits,  3,092, 
a  total  of  3,634,837  cases. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  for  Oregon  was  as  follows: 
Beets,  111,199  cases;  corn,  6,250;  carrots,  110,613;  cab¬ 
bage,  3,094;  onions,  4,993;  pickles,  16,042;  pumpkin, 
208,726;  parsnips, 2,754 ;  sauerkraut,  11,937;  string 
beans,  185,714;  tomatoes,  43,882,  and  cauliflower,  2,796, 
a  total  of  708,000  cases. 

The  Washington  fruit  pack  for  the  year  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Apples,  1,298,147  cases;  black  raspberries,  18,- 
831 ;  blackberries,  388,311 ;  apricots,  13,939 ;  black  cher¬ 
ries,  26,187 ;  Royal  Anne  cherries,  195,433 ;  sour  pitted 
cherries,  84.940;  gooseberries,  21,359;  huckleberries, 
8,704;  loganberries,  61,064;  plums,  2,950;  pears,  1,099,- 
231;  prunes,  232,808;  rhubarb,  22,895;  raspberries, 
208,068:  strawberries,  31,376;  jams,  jellies  and  pre¬ 
serves,  22,841,  and  miscellaneous  fruits,  1,290,  a  total 
of  3.738,374  cases. 

The  pack  of  vegetables  for  Washington  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Beets,  54,940  cases;  corn,  2,128;  carrots,  18,750; 
pickles,  48,334 ;  peas,  199,402 ;  sauerkraut,  54,121 ; 
string  beans,  164,054  ;  spinach,  3,137 ;  pumpkin,  34.342; 
tomatoes,  30,169;  and  miscellaneous  vegetables,  26,  a 
total  of  609,403  cases. 

The  fruit  pack  for  Idaho  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 
Apples,  39,244  cases ;  Royal  Anne  cherries,  35,695 ;  sour 
pitted  cherries,  2,649;  pears,  7,441;  gooseberries,  280, 
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and  jams,  jellies  and  preserves,  60,  a  total  of  85,369  in  the  pack  of  apples  and  loganberries,  as  compared 
cases.  with  former  years. 

The  vegetable  pack  of  Idaho  consisted  of  5,139  cases  The  vegetable  pack  was  distinguished  by  the  steady 
of  string  beans,  72,200  cases  of  com  and  6,000  cases  of  gain  in  the  production  of  such  items  as  beets,  carrots, 
peas,  a  total  of  83,339  cases.  pumpkin,  string  beans,  sauerkraut,  onions  and  com. 

The  fruit  pack  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  marked  A  gain  was  also  shown  in  the  output  of  tomatoes,  al- 
by  a  large  output  of  pears  and  prunes,  but  a  falling  off  though  this  is  not  a  major  crop  in  the  Northwest. 

What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Retail  Coffee  Prices  Again  Slashed — Now  at  Lowest  Level  in  Fifteen  Years — Senate  Dis¬ 
cusses  Packers’  Consent  Decree — Senator  Black  Supports  Wholesale  Grocers’  Opposition 
to  Modification — General  Foods  Corporation  Drops  Extra  Profit  Plan — Atlanta  Chosen 
as  Convention  City  by  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 


COFFEE  PRICES  AGAIN  SLASHED— The  third  general 
slash  in  cofl'ee  prices  to  be  announced  within  the  past  four 
months  was  made  public  this  week  by  retail  chain  stores 
in  different  sections  of  tne  country.  The  general  level  of  coffee 
prices  is  now  at  the  lowest  point  in  years. 

The  latest  general  cut  followed  the  demoralization  of  the 
coffee  market  in  Brazil,  precipitated  by  the  failure  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  government  to  arrange  for  its  coffee  valorization  loan. 
In  former  years  Brazil  has  been  able  to  stabilize  coffee  prices  in 
spite  of  over-production  by  borrowing  money  abroad  and  holding 
surplus  coffee  in  storage.  This  season,  however,  the  $50,000,000 
sought  by  Brazil  was  refused  in  London,  as  the  over-production 
is  unusually  great.  As  a  result  of  this  condition  coffee  prices 
in  Brazil  have  dropped  from  seven  to  eight  cents  since  late  in 
October. 

The  latest  chain  store  cuts  range  from  three  to  five  cents  per 
pound,  and  bring  the  prices  to  about  10  cents  under  those  pre¬ 
vailing  one  month  ago.  The  Kroger  Grocery  Company,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  reduced  prices  on  its  three  principal  brands  an  average 
of  10  cents  a  pound  in  the  past  six  weeks  to  the  lowest  level  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  Kroger’s  most  expensive  brand  is  reduced 
to  39  cents  from  42  cents  in  the  latest  cut,  as  compared  with  47 
cents  a  pound  six  weeks  ago.  This  company’s  French  coffee  is 
reduced  to  36  cents,  down  one  cent  from  a  week  ago  and  10  cents 
under  the  price  at  the  beginning  of  last  month.  The  company’s 
lowest  brand  coffee,  which  sold  at  35  cents  at  the  close  of  1929, 
two  cents  under  the  October  price,  is  reduced  10  cents  a  pound 
to  25  cents. 

The  National  Tea  Company,  Chicago,  has  announced  new 
prices  on  its  vai'ious  brands  of  coffee,  23,  29  and  39  cents  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  27,  32  and  43  cents  per  pound  previ¬ 
ously. 

The  Middle-Western  division  of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Tea  Company  announced  a  cut  in  its  lowest  priced  coffee  from 
three  pounds  for  79  cents  to  25  cents  a  pound;  a  four-cent  re¬ 
duction  in  its  medium  priced  line  to  29  cents  a  pound,  and  a  five- 
cent  reduction  in  its  highest  priced  coffee  to  a  new  level  of  35 
cents  per  pound. 

The  American  Stores,  Philadelphia,  which  announced  cuts  of 
6  cents  a  pound  in  its  brands  a  week  ago,  has  ordei'ed  an  addi¬ 
tional  reduction  of  4  cents  per  pound.  The  new  prices  25,  29  and 
35  cents. 

Cuts  in  the  retail  prices  of  coffee  in  New  York  City  and  adja¬ 
cent  districts  have  been  made  independently  by  chain  store  sys¬ 
tems  during  the  past  few  weeks  and  general  levels  are  lower 
than  for  fifteen  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  total  stocks  of  all  coffee  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1  amounted  to  692,872  bags,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  holdings  of  782,918  bags  on  the  same  date  in  1929, 
according  to  data  compiled  by  the  New'  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange.  World’s  visible  supply  on  that  date  w'as  5,079,355 
bags,  against  5,267,008  bags  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Arrivals  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  the  first  half  of  1929-30  crop  year,  totaled 
5,310.507  bags,  against  4.995,007  bags  in  the  comparable  months 
of  the  previous  year.  Deliveries  of  all  coffees  in  the  United 
States  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  were  5,317,811 
bags,  against  5,072,652  bags  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
previous  year. 

Senate  Discusses  Consent  Decree — R.  11.  Rowe,  secretary  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  writes  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  group  as  follows: 


“The  Packer  Consent  Decree  Case  got  before  the  Senate  good 
and  strong  on  W'ednesday,  January  8.  It  was  brought  before 
that  body  by  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black,  of  Alabama,  who  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  modification  of  the  Decree.  The  subsequent  de¬ 
bate  was  pai-ticipated  in  by  Senator  John  B.  Kendrick,  of  Wyo¬ 
ming,  who  favored  modification,  and  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland, 
of  New  York,  who  supported  the  belief  in  the  detrimental  effects 
of  mergers  and  chain  stores  upon  independent  business  expressed 
by  Senator  Black. 

“Senator  Black  opened  the  discussion  by  saying,  ‘It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
has  been  requested  to  consent  to  a  nullification  of  a  decree  ren¬ 
dered  against  the  giant  packers’  association  by  consent  in  1922. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this  matter  in 
order  that  the  individual  members  may,  if  they  see  fit,  express 
themselves  to  the  Attormey  General  in  connection  with  this  im¬ 
portant  matter.’ 

“Senator  Black  fur-ther  said,  in  part,  ‘If  this  packers’  decree 
is  modified  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law  is  in  reality  dead.  It 
will  behoove  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  find  some  other 
method  of  protecting  the  people  from  the  rapacious  greed  of  mo¬ 
nopoly.  If  huge  mergers  and  stupendous  monopolies  are  to  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
it  cannot  but  lead  to  an  extended  governmental  supervision  of 
business  and  general  regulation  and  restriction  of  profits.  Busi¬ 
ness  profits  must  be  controlled  either  by  the  method  of  enforcing 
coiripetition  or  by  strict  governmental  regulation  of  profits, 
which  few  desire.  This  would  mean  new  burdens  and  would  re¬ 
lease  sw'arms  of  Federal  and  State  agents  to  hamper  the  ordi¬ 
nary  processes  of  bu.=iness.  We  are  today  at  the  cross-roads  and 
the  Attorney  General’s  action  may  send  us  definitely  along  a 
path  of  competition  or  strict  business  regulation  of  profit.  I  call 
the  attention  of  Senators  here  present  and  of  the  entire  body  to 
this  fact  in  connection  with  a  statement  previously  made  that 
the  Attorney  General,  according  to  my  information,  is  now  con¬ 
sidering  whether  or  not  he  will  consent  to  an  annullment  and  a 
modification  of  this  deci’ee.’ 

“Thereupon  ensued  the  following  discussion,  as  quoted  from 
the  Congressional  Record — Senate: 

“  ‘Mr.  Kendrick — Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  he  has  definite  information  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  concluded  to  annuli  this  decree. 

“  ‘Mr.  Black — I  have  no  information  that  he  has  decided  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he  has  not  de¬ 
cided  either  way.’ 

“  ‘Mr.  Kendrick — I  have  information  from  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  reliable  source  and  which  reached  me  about  three  or  four 
days  ago,  that  the  Attorney  General  had  declined  to  take  any 
action  whatever  in  connection  with  that  decree,  contending  that 
it  was  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  determine  and  for  the  courts 
alone.’ 

“  ‘Mr.  Black — I  have  not  received  that  information,  but  I  will 
say  that  if  that  is  true,  it  would  certainly  be  up  to  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Government — the  Attorney  General’s  office  and  the 
law  enforcement  office — ^to  protect  the  people’s  rights  when  the 
contest  comes  up  between  the  people  and  a  prospective  monopoly 
in  foodstuflTs,  and  I  expect  the  Attorney  General  to  do  that  in 
line  with  the  speech  he  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  which  he  promised  enforcement  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.’ 

“  ‘Mr.  Kendrick — I  think  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  in¬ 
formation  which  has  reached  me,  that  is,  that  the  Attorney 
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General  has  definitely  decided  that  he  will  not  take  action  in  the 
case.’ 

“We  quote  further  from  Senator  Black  in  replying  to  Senator 
Kendrick’s  stand  in  favor  of  modification: 

“  ‘I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  at  first  blush  it  might  be  a 
good  argument  to  say  that  the  chain  store  systems  are  operat¬ 
ing.  But  the  chain  store  systems  are  entering  into  every  ham¬ 
let,  town  and  village  in  the  United  States.  They  are  destroying 
business  initiative  of  the  individuals  who  built  up  those  com¬ 
munities.  The  banking  system  is  attempting  now  to  establish, 
a  huge  chain  that  will  control  the  credit  of  the  nation  from  the 
great  cities  of  the  country.  They  want  the  remote  control  of 
credit.  With  the  remote  control  of  credit,  the  remote  control  of 
the  price  of  groceries,  the  remote  control  of  the  price  of  every¬ 
thing  we  buy  and  use,  what  will  be  the  situation?  The  power 
companies  have  reared  their  stupendous  trust  until  today  it 
stands  across  the  nation  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Prices 
are  fixed.  Monopoly  is  there.  The  people  will  pay  the  bill.’ 

“In  connection  with  the  Senate  discussion  it  is  to  be  stated 
that  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  in  its  issue  of  January 
6  carried  a  news  story  from  its  Washington  correspondent  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  correspondent,  undertook  to  forecast  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  recommend  modification  of  the  Packer 
Consent  Decree  in  his  ‘report’  on  the  petitions  of  the  packers, 
although  the  story  stated  that  ‘the  authorities  have  given  no  hint 
of  what  the  report  will  contain.’ 

“Following  the  appearance  of  this  article  in  the  Chicago  paper, 
an  inquiry  was  made  by  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  inquiry,  however, 
failed  to  furnish  any  confirmation  of  the  newspaper  story  and 
failed  also  to  develop  any  statements  as  to  the  Department’s  in¬ 
tention  or  recommendation  in  the  Packer  Case. 

“It  may  be  said,  further,  that  the  Attorney  General  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  his  position  known  when,  in  his  own  good  judg¬ 
ment,  it  is  proper  to  do  so — ^likely  in  the  court  papers  to  be  filed 
when  the  case  is  reset  for  hearing.  The  date  for  the  hearing  is 
in  abeyance  pending  the  convalscence  of  Edgar  Watkins,  counsel 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  who  recently 
underwent  an  operation  at  his  home  in  Atlanta.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  wholesale  grocers  should  write  to  Senator  Black  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  his  interest  in  this  case,  and  also  write  to 
their  own  Senator  to  take  a  similar  interest  therein.” 

General  Foods  Drops  Extra  Profit  Plan — The  General  Foods 
Corporation  has  discontinued  what  is  known  as  the  Extra  Profit 
Plan,  it  is  announced  in  a  general  letter  to  the  trade  from  Edwin 
E.  Taylor,  executive  vice-president.  Mr.  Taylor’s  announcement 
follows : 

“In  the  development  of  our  business  we  recognize  that  in¬ 
creased  profits  must  accrue  chiefly  from  increased  sales.  Be¬ 
cause  of  our  customers’  contribution  to  our  promotion  efforts,  it 
has  been  our  desire  adequately  to  reward  those  who  by  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  products  contribute  most  to  our  progress. 

“It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  announced  on  March  31,  1928, 
an  experimental  plan  for  the  sharing  of  any  profits  that  would 
result  from  increased  sales.  This  proposal  was  known  as  our 
extra  profit  plan.  At  the  close  of  1928,  with  the  experience  of 
only  nine  months  behind  us,  we  were  fac^  with  two  alternatives ; 
either  to  continue  the  plan  until  enough  time  had  elapsed  to 
prove  or  disprove  its  worth,  or  to  withdraw  it. 

“We  decided  to  continue  the  experimental  plan  in  a  modified 
form  during  1929,  as  evidence  of  our  sincerity  of  pui-pose  in 
inaugurating  it,  and  also  to  give  it  an  adequate  chance  to  show 
what  value  it  possessed  for  our  customers. 

“As  the  year  1929  progressed,  we  became  increasingly  aware 
that  the  majority  of  our  customers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
plan.  Thereupon,  we  sought  to  determine  whether  some  partic¬ 
ular  features,  which  might  be  corrected,  were  the  main  cause  of 
dissatisfaction;  or  whether  our  customers  objected  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reward  for  increased  volume,  which  was  the  particular 
expression  of  the  profit-sharing  idea  on  which  our  plan  was 
based.  A  thorough  investigation  clearly  indicated  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  opposed  the  principle. 

“The  plan  was  withdrawn,  therefore,  effective  December  31, 
1929. 

“Although  this  experiment  has  not  proved  acceptable,  we  shall 
earnestly  endeavor  to  find  some  other  plan  which  will  give  effect 
to  our  fundamental  purpose  of  rewarding  those  who  by  their 
efforts  contribute  most  to  our  progress,  and  which  will  be  fair 
and  attractive  to  all  of  our  customers. 

“With  the  exception  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  extra  profit  plan, 
no  change  in  our  sales  policy  is  planned  or  contemplated.” 

Wholesale  Grocers’  Convention — The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  have  voted  to  hold 
the  annual  convention  this  year  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  it  will 
convene  May  13-15.  The  Atlanta-Biltmore  Hotel  will  be  conven¬ 
tion  headquarters. 


In  making  this  announcement.  President  J.  H.  McLaurin  de¬ 
clares:  “Undoubtedly  the  1930  convention  will  be  one  of  large 
attendance  and  enthusiasm.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Associ¬ 
ation  held  its  annual  convention  in  Atlanta  in  1926,  with  the 
largest  attendance  of  wholesale  grocers  at  that  time  for  several 
years  previous  and  the  largest  since.  Atlanta’s  central  location 
assures  easy  access  to  a  g^reat  portion  of  the  membership.” 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COM¬ 
PANY  PUTS  FOURTH  RATE  REDUC¬ 
TION  IN  EFFECT 


another  reduction  in  long-distance  telephone  rates 
of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
^  "^pany  became  effective  January  1,  1930.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  new  schedules  will  result  in  an  annual 
saving  to  the  public  of  more  than  $5,000,000. 

Approximately  45,000,000  cars  a  year,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  them  interstate,  will  be  affected  by  the  change 
in  rates.  Most  station-to-station  daytime  calls  between 
points  60  to  300  miles  apart  will  be  lower.  The  over¬ 
time  rates  on  person-to-person  messages  of  more  than 
ten  chargeable  minutes  are  reduced  and  the  report 
charges  on  practically  all  calls  between  100  and  2,200 
miles  have  been  cut  substantially. 

This  is  the  fourth  reduction  in  long-distance  rates 
that  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  its  associated  companies  have  made  in  less  than 
three  and  a  half  years.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
system’s  policy  of  furnishing  service  at  the  least  cost 
consistent  with  financial  safety.  The  last  previous  re¬ 
duction  went  into  effect  February  1,  1929,  producing  a 
saving  to  telephone  users  of  about  $5,000,000  annually. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  toll  service  which 
characterized  1928  continued  during  1929.  Improve¬ 
ment  of  equipment  and  operating  methods  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  material  speeding  up  of  service  so  that  at 
present  about  95  per  cent  of  all  toll  and  long-distance 
calls  are  handled  while  the  calling  party  remains  at  the 
telephone,  as  compared  with  90  per  cent  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1928  and  70  per  cent  in  1925. 

FISH  IS  NOT  MEAT  IN  LIVESTOCK  FEED 


AGAIN  it  has  been  decided  that  fish  is  not  meat,  and 
/\^in  this  case,  if  it  is  sold  as  meat,  it  is  in  violation 
“^of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  says  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  feed  trade  there  is  a  sharp  distinction  between 
meat  meal  and  meat  scraps  on  one  hand  and  fish  meal 
on  the  other.  Some  feeders  prefer  one  to  the  other. 
Many  who  prefer  meat  meal  object  strenuously  if  any 
fish  meal  has  been  mixed  with  it,  and  many  of  the  fish 
meal  feeders  are  just  as  particular  in  demanding  a  pure 
product. 

Since  meat  is  defined  for  the  Food,  Drug  and  Insecti¬ 
cide  Administration  as  being  “the  properly  dressed 
flesh  derived  from  cattle,  from  swine,  from  sheep  or 
from  goats,  etc.,”  and  the  definition  does  not  include 
fish,  the  officials  assume  that  meat  meal  should  not  in¬ 
clude  any  fish,  nor  should  fish  meal  include  meat. 

If  either  feed  is  found  in  interstate  trade  containing 
the  other  without  proper  label  declaration,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  considers  it  a  case  of  adulteration  and  subject  to 
the  law.  No  objection  is  made  to  a  mixture  of  the  two 
meals  if  properly  labeled. 

ASSOCIATION  MEETING  DATES 


Feb.  24-25, 1930 — Utah  Canners,  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City. 
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Begin  To  Think 

About  really  merchandising  your  1930  pack — 
and  all  your  packs  from  now  on.  Don’t  leave 
your  goods  like  abandoned  orphans  on  the 
door  steps  of  the  brokers  or  the  buyers. 

Make  the  buyers  know  your  goods  and 
want  them. 

The  kind  of  buyers  you  most  want  are  the  ones 
who  keep  at  hand  and  constantly  consult 

The  Almanac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 

A  page  adv.  in  the  1930  Almanac  is  sure  to  reach  their  attention 
— force  your  line  and  brands  upon  their  notice — your  best  possible 
means  of  advertising  because  you  reach  the  good  buyers  among 
wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores  and  the  great  handlers  of  canned 
foods.  And  the  cost  of  the  page  is  but  $50.00. 

Every  wide-awake  canner  should  be  represented  in  this  Almanac. 
Think  it  over  and  let  us  help  prepare  the  adv.,  if  you  wish.  Stop 
at  our  Booth — No.  9  Foyer  to  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

We  are  now  at  work  upon  the  1930  Almanac. 


Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-- 


C ANNERS—  Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette, 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pases. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 

or 

Buy  it  at 
OUR  BOOTH 
Entrance  to  the 
Grand  Ballroom 
THE  STEVENS 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publisher  of  the 
Industry’s  Literature 
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The 

Kyler  Boxer 

for  casing  canned  foods 
rapidly,  accurately  and 
without  damage  to  cans 
or  labels,  and  what  one 
large  user  thinks  of  it. 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 


p.  j. 


RitteR 

^  COMPANY  ^ 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

U.  S.A. 
s t N C E  la 6 <4 


Ritter 


I'i'jvember  9,  1929. 


Westminster  Machine  Works, 
Westminster,  Md. 


Att:  Mr.  A.H.  Kyler,* 


Gentlemen: 


Thought  you  would  be  interested  in  the  following 
data  concerning  your  J^oxing  Machines. 

We  have  been  using  your  electric  ®oxers  for  the 
past  three  years  and  have  run  as  high  as  850  cases  (2  dozen  cans) 
an  hour  per  machine.  .Our  average  run  an  hour  is  about  700  to  750 
cases  (2  dozen  cans)  per  machine. 

These  Boxers  have  exceeded  our  expectations  and 
In  view  of  this  performance  thought  you  would  like  this  information. 


lours  very  truly, 

P.  J.  RITTSR  COMPANY 


WEW:CL. 


^7^ 


PURCHASING  AGOTT. 


For  further  particulars,  write 


Built  in  3  Models: 

Model  P— 

Motor  driven 
Model  T— 

Foot  Operated 
Model  H— 

Hand  Operated 


on  Exhibition  at 
Chicago 

Booths  123-124 
Machinery  Hall 


Westminster  Machine  Works 


Westminster,  Md. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

** Bliss**  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sales  Offices 


I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


SMILE  AWHILE 

TTtmre  la  a  saving  graca  in  a  aanaa  of  hamor. 

Relax  your  mind— and  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentally, 
phyaioally — and  finaneially 
Sand  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  waloome. 


X 


IT  ALL  DEPENDS 

Mother — Where  has  Johnny  gone  this  afternoon  ? 
Father — Well,  if  the  ice  is  as  thick  as  he  thinks  it  is, 
he’s  gone  skating;  but  if  it  is  as  thin  as  I  think  it  is, 
he’s  in  swimming. 


THE  DIFFERENCE 

Teacher — ^When  I  was  your  age  I  could  name  all  the 
presidents  by  heart. 

Tommy — Yeah,  but  there  were  only  about  ten  to  re¬ 
member  then. 


He — Yes,  my  father  has  contributed  very  much  to 
the  raising  of  the  working  classes.” 

She — Is  he  a  Socialist? 

He — No,  he  makes  alarm  clocks. 


“My  dear,”  exclaimed  the  young  wife,  “Dick  was  al¬ 
most  drowned  last  night.” 

“Oh,  how?”  exclaimed  her  startled  neighbor. 

“The  pillow  slipped,  the  bed  spread,  and  he  fell  into 
the  spring.” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Mother — Jimmy,  did  you  get  that  loaf  of  bread  I 
sent  you  for  ? 

Jimmy — No.  The  store  was  closed. 

Mother — What,  closed  at  this  hour  of  the  day? 

Jimmy — Sure.  There  was  a  sign  on  the  door  that 
said  “Home  Baking.” 


Customer — Have  ou  any  eggs  that  you  can  guarantee 
there  are  no  chickens  in 

Dealer  (after  a  pause) — Yes,  sir,  duck’s  eggs. 


Sweet  Inquirer  (the  hotel  clerk) — How  much  are 
your  rooms? 

Clerk — Five  dollars  up  to  twelve. 

Same — How'  much  for  one  all  night? 


Mr.  Newlywed — The  blueberry  pie  tastes  queer,  dear. 
Mrs.  N.  W. — Perhaps  I  put  too  much  bluing  in  it. 


M.  E.  Prof,  (after  lecture) — Are  there  any  ques¬ 
tions  ? 

Frosh — Yes,  sir.  How  do  you  calculate  the  horse¬ 
power  in  a  donkey  engine  ? 


Teacher — Abie,  can  you  tell  us  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  stoic  and  a  cynic? 

Abie — Shure,  teacher,  de  stoik  brought  our  baby  and 
ma  vashes  him  in  de  sinick. 


Little  Lucy — Auntie,  why  do  you  put  powder  on 
your  face? 

Auntie — to  make  me  pretty,  dear. 

Lucy — Then  why  doesn’t  it  ? 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified,  Public. 

A.  T.  Bacon  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 
BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Alnmnac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Pottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Kdw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Sefton  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fre<l  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper,  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

•  Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

Fremont  Cang.  Co.,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Friday  Cang.  Corp.,  New  Richmond,  Wis. 

C.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY, 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max.  New  York  City. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

Oakite  Products.  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysm^  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS.' 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F’.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Unit^  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers, 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Sefton  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

Americ.an  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Sefton  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes.  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

Sefton  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Frank  M.  Wri-^ht  (^o.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spr.-igue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS  BOTTLES,  TUMBLERS,  Etc. 
Hazel-Atlas  Glass  Co.,  Wheeling,  W-.  Va. 
Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  •  _  .  . 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullere. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  PeM,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore 
Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana.  Ill. 

INSPECTION  TABLE,  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Frank  M.  Wright  Co..  Clean,  N.  Y. 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago, 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam, 
p,  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  t  • 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J- 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Ws. 

Edw  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  k.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

X.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp,,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY.  ^  ^ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Mis. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  manufacturers. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  JT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 


OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Frel  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

0.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

,T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

M’ashburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho, 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pi^*rs.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,.  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  BaMiets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINFRY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machihe  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipijient. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Eltc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

•T.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea,  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

^**0  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 

Belt  Drives,  etc.), 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 


Ai-ou  MAKKKKij. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles' 

Marking  Pots  and  Brushes 


Brass 


and  Steel  Type,  Burning 


Checks,  Rubber 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
yiisholm-Kyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service 
Amor.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.— Everywhere. 
Tteters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 
tin  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (^lo,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Sefton  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Come  Out  to  Our  Factory  When  You 
Attend  The  Convention  in  Chicago. 

Call  at  our  Booth  in  Machinery  Hall 
and  we  will  transport  you  out. 

Here  we  have  every  latest  machine 
for  Can-Makers  in  operation. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  U.  S.  A. 


V 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 

DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


